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ACHIAVELLI, in a private letter that has been preserved, 
gives a charming and suggestive picture of his life on the 
little farm that was his home after he was retired from politics. 
When the sordid and irksome business of the day was ended, he 
tells us, he put aside from his mind and his body everything that 
was associated with material cares, donned his best, though humble 
attire, and entered his library with reverent joy for a few hours of 
communion with the great minds of the past. The inspiration of 
that communion is seen by us today in the works that have placed 
Machiavelli himself among the immortals. 

The occasion of our assembling this afternoon is not lacking in 
likeness to the evening procedure of the great Italian. We come 
languid and weary with the laborious pursuit of pleasure during a 
long vacation; we put aside from our minds the distressing details 
of golf and tennis and travel and the other means of physical up- 
lift; we don the attire appropriate to the new conditions—if not 
the material garb that glows in polychrome splendor on this plat- 
form, at least the psychic enveloping garments that testify on the 
floor to the presence of the spirit; and we enter with becoming rev- 
erence into the realm of the intellectual life. 

The opening of the academic year is the time appointed by na- 
ture for reflection upon the function and end of the work that is 
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before us. Especially to those who are entering for the first time 
upon university careers, whether in general or in some particular 
line, the problem should present itself with insistent force. That 
any of these has sought the institution for ignoble ends, is not to 
be presumed. That any has come to us with no conscious purpose 
beyond extending the terminal facilities of his printed name, must 
be excluded from consideration. Ignoring all bastard and irra- 
tional ends, we have left an amazing diversity of those that are 
wholly legitimate. The question What are you here for? if put to 
the thousands of entering students, would produce a variety of re- 
sponses that would apparently defy classification. Under the gen- 
erous spread of Columbia’s wings few aspirations of the human 
intelligence fail to find encouragement and support. Whether 
one’s interest is primarily in pastry or in sky-scrapers, in locomo- 
tives or in cosinic philosophy, in etymological hypothesis or in a 
constitution for China, the subtleties of constructive art involved 
may be investigated here. Each of the thousand purposes thus sug- 
gested has its votaries among the entering mass of students. 

There has been much debate on this platform and elsewhere as 
to whether this great multitude of diverse motives can be graded 
as intellectually or morally better and worse; whether they can be 
so grouped that the votaries of one group shall be preferred in dig- 
nity and honor over all the others. If such discrimination is pos- 
sible, this is not the time and place, and I am not the person, to 
undertake it. If, however, the question be whether there is a re- 
mote and ultimate end, in the attainment of which all the diverse 
immediate ends have their fruition, some suggestions looking to an 
answer may be possible. 

About two centuries ago Alexander Pope framed the familiar 
line, “The proper study of mankind is man.” Pope’s verse is so 
marvelously perfect in form that one is always suspicious lest his 
thought have its chief root in the exigencies of rhyme and metre. 
We are tempted to reflect that if Pope had in his heart believed, like 
some of us, that the proper study for mankind was the precession 
of the equinoxes or the tensile strength of steel or the world distri- 
bution of Jurassic limestone, he would have found serious trouble 
in adapting his creed to the requirements of the iambic pentameter 
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couplet. Nothing need debar us, however, from taking at its face 
value the line that has been cited, and finding in it a clue to the solu- 
tion of the problem before us. 

Man, as a theme of study, is a sufficiently comprehensive con- 
cept to cover the activity of all our university departments. Lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy, history are beyond all peradventure 
human; their group designation as the humanities and their tradi- 
tionally close relation to what is called culture have a sound basis 
in the part they have played in the progress of self-consciousness 
in man. Science, pure and otherwise, is disposed to scoff at the 
pretensions of man, and claims nature as its peculiar and exclusive 
field. But science finds the featherless biped lurking, as means or 
as end, in every nook of nature that is uncovered and explored. 
If the student, weary of the humanities and fearful of the taint of 
culture, take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of our university system—in the departments of practical arts 
or of agriculture,—yet man is there, with his wants and his whims, 
dictating at every step the progress of the work. Even mathe- 
matics, with its “‘summitless hierarchy of genuine infinites,” affords 
no certain barrier, I believe, against the intrusion of merely human 
interests and feelings in the dim spaces where Professor Keyser 
finds relaxation and diffuses light. 

The being, man, whose essential attributes enter thus into every 
form of human knowledge, presents himself, as dynamic, under the 
dominion of feeling and of reason. All the energy, physical or 
mental, that is developed by the race, derives from the emotional 
or the rational springs of human nature, or from both. Whether 
in last analysis the two sources are distinguishable, is a problem that 
we may leave to the adepts of psychology. In the practical expe- 
rience of ordinary life, the distinction is glaring. Since the earliest 
gleams of self-consciousness in the race, the debate has been in 
progress whether the impulses of the emotions or those of the rea- 
son are the more efficient for the ends of humanity; or, if both are 
indispensable, what proportions in the blend are most desirable. 
For over two millenniums now the judgment of reflecting men has 
inclined the balance perceptibly to the side of reason. This has 
been due in no small measure to the teaching of Aristotle. If a 
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tendency is at present discernible toward a greater respect for emo- 
tion, an acute diagnosis might find some causal connection with it in 
the influence of the most picturesque of living ex-presidents of the 
United States. 

To hold that man is essentially a rational being, is a daring en- 
terprise. History and contemporary events alike are crowded with 
facts that contradict the dogma. A casual glance at recent politics 
in the Balkans and Ireland, or at the suffragettes in London, will 
afford an instantaneous refutation of the doctrine in any far-reach- 
ing form. If after this a doubt still lingers, it must disappear when 
one considers that in the tremendous drama of the summer in Eu- 
rope the self-confessed leaders of the world’s civilization could find 
no way of restraining the turbulence of a backward people in the 
south save by visiting the woe and waste of war upon a peaceful, 
progressive and wholly unrelated people a thousand miles away to 
the north. Not only are we debarred from asserting that all men 
are necessarily rational in some measure; it is equally untenable that 
any individual man is wholly rational. The Stoic sage conceived 
by ancient philosophy and perhaps the research professor of modern 
educational theory, are types of this pretension; but the type has 
failed of realization in any convincing degree. 

When we inquire whether it can be affirmed that all men are 
essentially emotional, or that any individual man is wholly domi- 
nated by his emotions, a negative answer is not so promptly forth- 
coming. The experience of the race teems with evidence that feel- 
ing rules mankind. In the spectacular transformations of human 
affairs, the passions have played the leading role. On the list of 
individuals who have most profoundly influenced their fellows, the 
men of sentiment by no means yield in position or in number to the 
men of reason. The great religions that have swayed the souls of 
millions have won their dominion with small appeal to the processes 
of intellectual conviction. Christianity and Mohammedanism would 
be forgotten creeds today if their founders had directed their teach- 
ings at the heads rather than the hearts of their disciples. In the 
record of political achievement the testimony is the same. The 
struggles for liberty, independence, national expansion and devel- 
opment, have turned on the inspiration of men and ideas as to 
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which rationality would be the last quality to be predicated. If the 
beautiful portrait of Athens drawn by Pericles had been reasonably 
truthful, the Athenians would not have been lured by it to their 
ruin through Alcibiades and Cleon. How different would have 
been the history of Rome in the time of the highly reasonable 
Julius, if Brutus and Cato had not clung with such fervor of affec- 
tion to the dead body of the old republic! The tumultuous move- 
ment of western Europe to the eastward in the Crusades shows us 
emotionalism at its maximum; Peter the Hermit and St. Bernard 
would have spurned any faint suggestion that for guidance in this 
great enterprise recourse should be had to reason. Nor do the rev- 
olutions of the past century or more, in which our generation finds 
such pride and satisfaction, teach any different lesson. Countless 
myriads of men have clamored, have fought and have died for their 
natural rights—for liberty and equality, for nationality ; the number 
that ever pretended to reflect for a moment on the real nature of 
these ideas has been negligible. No more effective damper upon 
the ardor of an enthusiast for liberty can be devised than the request 
that he define with precision what liberty is. If the Poles or Mag- 
yars or Serbs or Bulgarians or other group of people in Europe, 
who are today clamoring for political organization that shall rest 
on the rights of nationality, will pause until they can agree upon the 
meaning of the term, all the agitation will slumber indefinitely. So 
rational a process as definition has no place in the procedure by 
which the normal political man lives his life. Emotion and passion 
are the springs of all his action. 

All this, however, is but commonplace and familiar. The im- 
pulse of the feelings pervades the activities of men in an overwhelm- 
ing measure. Reason, reflection, looking before and after, plays 
but the secondary part, whether in the scope or the intensity of its 
influence. That this part is secondary also in the importance of its 
influence, is not at all to be conceded. But we need not squander 
time in the fruitless quest of a formula for the relative importance 
of the two factors. Both are operative in all human concerns. 
What has this to do with the occasion for which we are assembled 
today? 

The ends for which men strive are determined in a vast majority 
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of instances by feeling; the means to these ends are the more com- 
mon field of action for the reason. It is perhaps a venturesome 
proposition to maintain, that means are as worthy of attention as 
ends. This is not the belief of those who lead in agitation, in uplift 
and in reform. This gives little comfort, for example, to the ar- 
dent, lovable, sympathetic souls whose motto for the busy day is: 
Do something for somebody quick. They are the last to see the 
relation between their slogan and the amended form in which it 
appeals to the brethren of the bomb: Do something to somebody 
quick. He who recommends special consideration of the means by 
which the ills of humanity are to be remedied confronts a melan- 
choly fate. He will be called an opportunist; or possibly, an Eras- 
mian. The odium and horror of these designations will haunt him 
without mercy till he recants his shameless respect for reason and 
joins the mob in its clamor for the end, with anathema for the 
means. If he persist in his rational way, no matter what measure 
of success he may temporarily secure, he will be the mark for all 
the opprobrium that the emotional arts of the orator and poet can 
distribute. 

However unattractive the prospect for the rational man, it is 
what must be confronted by him who seeks education. If the 
function of the university is at all definable, it is to imbue a certain 
element of the community with aptitude for the application of rea- 
son to the definition and the attainment of social and individual 
ends. This is what Columbia will strive to do for the men and 
women who are entering her portals today. No matter what the 
special field in which the student has interest, the great end is the 
same. Whether the immediate goal is to make pie digestible or 
skyscrapers beautiful or Hegelianism intelligible, the attainment 
must be accompanied by an increase in the student of the poise and 
correlation of faculties that distinguish the rational from the emo- 
tional man. Awe and fear will not paralyze the wit of him to 
whom training in the laboratories of physics and chemistry has 
made the operation of nature’s most terrifying forces an open book. 
Pity loses its mawkish quality at least in the dissecting room of the 
medical school. Sympathy and humanitarianism in general sur- 
vive with narrow restrictions the courses in social and economic 
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philosophy, and cease to inspire the despatch of hygienic underwear 
to the dwellers on the Congo and sanitary plumbing to the Esqui- 
maux. In short, by the higher education the whole emotional 
equipment of man receives a toning that quite transforms it. 

But it will doubtless be asked whether such a conception of the 
function of the university does not imply the suppression of the 
feelings and the imagination, on which the noblest movements of 
the human race depend. Shall the university man be distinguished 
by aloofness from the impulses that shape the large aspirations of 
the human spirit? Shall he have no share in the fervid pursuit of 
the ideal in patriotism, in philanthropy, in social and political re- 
form? Shall he sit impassive while all around him a generous- 
souled people seethes with emotion and follows with cheers and 
tears the banner which means to them righteousness ? 

Ideals are of at least two kinds, those that spring from the 
imagination and the emotions, and those that have their source in 
the reason. The great majority of men are dominated by purely 
emotional ideals. Idealists of this class received much necessary 
attention from the institution that preceded Columbia University on 
this site on Morningside Heights. The university is concerned with 
the other class. The usefulness of ideals to mankind cannot be 
gainsaid; but the first condition of usefulness is the distinction be- 
tween those that are rational and those that are not. If the univer- 
sity man complete his career in the institution with no increase of 
his power to make this discrimination, his years within her walls 
will have been wasted. 

There is a difference, again, between an ideal and an igms 
fatuus. The one beckons to the heights; the other has its home in 
the marsh. If the university man prove no less ready than the mass 
of his fellows to follow an ignis fatwus under the impression that it 
is an ideal, his education has failed, and he will go with the mass 
down into the mire. 

It is as far as possible from the truth, then, that the educated 
man is barred from regard for, and pursuit of, the ideal. The fas- 
cination and thrill of this occupation are no less for him than for 
others. He has indeed the added zest that comes from the neces- 
sity of restraining and rescuing the hapless possessors of hair- 
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trigger emotions and untempered zeal. His course is less swift 
than that of many, but it is less erratic than that of most. At the 
danger points the rational man will stop, look, listen, while he who 
hath said in his heart “There is no God” will take the grade cross- 
ing on the high gear. 

In the ultimate scheme of things, ideas of the emotions have 
doubtless some sublimely useful function. Justice that is to be 
attained through the extinction of law, liberty that shall dispense 
with authority, property without ownership, virtue through other 
people’s effort, and happiness at other people’s expense—these and 
the like are ends so passionately sought by the mass of men that 
it is held sacrilege to disparage them. Yet this odium the rational 
man must assume. The yearnings of the emotional fulfil their 
highest purpose in stimulating the activity of the other class. Here 
the end and function of education—of the university—again 
become clear. It must fill the ranks of the devoted band who shall 
guide and restrain the course of humanity by the light of reason. 
The numbers of this band will always be small. Their reward, by 
the standards of the majority, will be scanty. They will be de- 
nounced as reactionaries and brutes. They will be pilloried for 
the heinous crime of seeing two sides of a question, when the myopic 
vision of their fellows assures that there is but one. These are 
incidents of the educated man’s position that are not wholly alluring. 
It has, however, its compensations. 

If there is any validity in the ideas that have been suggested in 
the foregoing, the men and women who are entering upon the career 
of students at Columbia today are seeking the qualifications of a 
distinct class in human society. They are taking the decisive step 
toward admission to the fellowship of the educated. They may 
feel now—they probably will feel very strongly when they arrive 
at their respective degrees—that in entering a distinct class in the 
community they are at the same time assuming position in a supe- 
rior class. Nothing can be more dangerous than such a feeling. 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum; or, as Horace 
would have phrased it if he had lived in our day: 

Not every man has the luck to be able to go to Columbia. 

Those to whom fortune grants the gift of education must real- 
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ize from the outset that its limitations are very narrow. It does 
not insure that they are superior, even intellectually, to their less 
favored fellows. Nor does it mean, despite vehement assertions 
to the contrary, that they are inferior. All that can be said #s that 
they are different. They approach the problems of life from a 
different direction; they apply to those problems a different method; 
they find in the solutions a different synthesis and a different ulti- 
mate end. That their contribution to the sum total of human wel- 
fare is greater than that of another class, it is quite unnecessary to 
suggest. One would not debate whether the fire-box or the steam 
chest does most for the progress of a locomotive. The combina- 
tion is what makes the thing move. Mankind goes on its course 
through the united effort of the men of reason and the men of 
emotion. 

There are grounds for believing that the race made considerable 
progress in what we today call civilization before universities came 
into existence. It is not incredible that the generations of those 
distant ages found something of joy in living. Though the light 
of the reason was but dim, the glow of the emotions cheered their 
stumbling incoherent way. In our time the going is smoother. 
Long stretches of macadam and asphalt, prepared by the men of 
reason, invite humanity to easy and orderly advance. Yet at fre- 
quent intervals great masses break away from their fellows in a 
wild scramble upward over tumbled boulders and through tangled 
forests after some ideal of the fancy, or downward into the morass 
after some alluring will-of-the-wisp. Emotion rages through all 
the column and the progress of mankind seems stopped. Only 
when reason restores the balance can the decent and orderly advance 
of humanity be resumed. 

To reduce to the minimum the number and the evils of these 
relapses into the barbarism of unregulated emotion, is a prime func- 
tion of the educated man. May the students and faculties of Co- 
lumbia make notable contribution this year to the development of 
this function. 

WiLiiAM A. DUNNING 


THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS 


N recent days and especially since the beginning of the great con- 
flict in Europe, there have been many references to The Hague 
conventions, by which phrase are comprehended the treaties, agree- 
ments and declarations adopted by the two peace conferences at 
The Hague, which were held respectively in 1899 and 1907. For 
practical purposes, it will suffice to deal with the conventions made 
at the conference of 1907, at which the principal agreements of the 
first conference were renewed usually without amendments of any 
considerable importance, while various new agreements were adopted. 
I will discuss them in the order in which they stand in the protocol. 
I. Among The Hague conventions, the one best known is that 
for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. This con- 
vention originated at the conference of 1899, and the amendments 
made on its renewal eight years later were relatively unimportant. 
Perhaps no treaty ever made raised so high the expectations of 
those who hoped for the coming of universal peace. For the first 
time in the history of the world, a permanent court was established 
for the arbitral or judicial settlement of international disputes. 
It seemed to furnish in this regard a realization of the dreain 
of the centuries. It is true that the court as constituted did 
not have a permanent personnel, but was composed of members 
designated by the nations of the world, who constituted a list from 
which a tribunal was to be chosen for each dispute as it arose. This 
niethod had its advantages as well as its disadvantages, for, while the 
jurisdiction of the court was not obligatory, it enabled the parties to 
a controversy to have a voice in the choice of judges. It is obvious 
that this opportunity might render nations willing to arbitrate their 
differences, when they might be unwilling to submit them to a tri- 
bunal to one or more of whose members there might, in the partic- 
ular instance, be an objection on the one side or the other. More- 
over, the framers of the convention were wise, in that, although 
they did not undertake to make the jurisdiction of the court com- 
Io 
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pulsive, they did not except anything from the scope of arbitration. 
The treaties subsequently entered into for the purpose of making 
resort to the court obligatory have not in the main advanced the cause 
of arbitration, since they expressly except from the obligation all 
questions about which nations would think of going to war. In 
saying this I particularly refer to the numerous treaties stipulating 
for the submission to the permanent court at The Hague of questions 
“of a legal nature, or relating to the interpretation of treaties,” 
provided they do not affect “vital interests,” ‘independence,’ or 
“honor,” or “the interests of third parties.’’* 

But the convention for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes did not stop with the creation of a permanent court of 
arbitration. For disputes “involving neither honor nor vital inter- 
ests,’ it provided international courts of inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining facts; and it sought to vitalize and render more effect- 
ive the process of mediation, by providing that good offices or media- 
tion might be tendered by friendly nations “even during the course 


*In 1911 a notable attempt was made by the so-called Taft-Knox treaties 
with France and Great Britain. respectively, to extend arbitration to all future 
differences involving a “claim of right” and “justiciable in their nature by 
reason of being susceptible of decision by the application of the principles of 
law or equity,” and, in case of dispute, to refer the question whether a difference 
was “justiciable” to a Joint High Commission of Inquiry, whose vote in favor 
of arbitration was to be conclusive, if concurred in by all or all but one of the 
members. The Senate of the United States amended these treaties as follows: 
First, by requiring the advice and consent of the Senate for any submission to 
arbitration; secondly, by taking from the Joint High Commission of Inquiry the 
power to decide that a difference was justiciable; and thirdly, by declaring 
that the treaties did not authorize the arbitration of any question affecting 
(1) the admission of aliens into the United States or to the educational institu- 
tions of the several States, (2) national or State boundaries, or State debts, 
(3) the Monroe Doctrine, or (4) “other purely governmental policy.’ After 
these amendments were adopted by the Senate the treaties were abandoned. 
The so-called “ Peace Pacts” concluded by the United States with numerous 
powers during the past fifteen months do not as a rule stipulate for arbitration, 
but provide for the submission of all disputes to international commissions of 
inquiry, which are to investigate and report within a year. The report, when 
made, is not to be binding on the contracting parties, and they reserve their 
liberty of action in regard to it. The thought underlying these treaties is 
(1) that they furnish an honorable means of suspending controversy, (2) that 
the suspension of controversy will have a tranquilizing effect, and (3) that the 
report of the commission of investigation probably will point the way to a fair 
and equitable settlement. 
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of hostilities,’ and that the exercise of this right could never be re- 
garded by either party to the dispute as an unfriendly act. This was 
a great gain, since the opportunity for conciliation often passed 
away because friendly powers were obliged to wait till the disputants 
had concurred in requesting them to act. 

II. In 1903 the blockade of Venezuelan ports by Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy gave rise to certain enunciations against the use 
of force for the collection of claims founded on breaches of contract. 
In reality the outcry against the action of the blockading powers had 
little relation to the facts, since the claims against Venezuela were 
not in the main contractual, and arbitration of them had been re- — 
fused. Nevertheless, as often happens in the affairs of the world, 
the erroneous supposition having, by reason of constant repetition, 
come to be generally accepted, the agitation continued; and it pro- 
duced a concrete result in the adoption by the Second Hague Con- 
ference of an act styled a “Convention for the limitation of the 
employment of force for the recovery of contract debts.” By this 
convention the use of force for the recovery of contract debts is 
forbidden, except when the debtor state “ refuses or neglects to reply 
to an offer of arbitration,” or, after accepting the offer, declines to 
enter into terms of submission, or, if an award has been rendered, 
fails to perform it. 

I have never been able to regard the use of the word “limita- 
tion” in the title of this convention as being altogether justified. 
The word “regulation,” or the phrase “limited sanction,’ would 
have been more appropriate. Nations, while not broadly disclaiming 
the right to use force in any and every case originating in contract, 
have not in reality been in the habit of using force to collect con- 
tract debts, and it has been the settled rule of the United States not 
to go beyond the use of good offices in such matters. Cases can 
readily be conceived where it would be a gross injustice to use force 
against a debtor state on the strength of its refusal of an offer of 
arbitration. An offer of arbitration may indeed be made in such 
terms or in such circumstances as to render it highly objectionable. 
Hence, while the convention was signed by only thirty-four states, 
it was signed by ten of those under reservation; and it has been rati- 
fied by only twenty, of which four made reservations. Among those 
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that did not sign, we find Belgium, Brazil, Luxemburg, Sweden and 
Switzerland; and among those that signed under reservation, there 
are to be found Argentina and six other South American states. 

III. It was formerly the practice of nations to open war with cer- 
tain formalities, which were duly described in the books; but, about 
thirty years ago, when it was proposed to construct a tunnel be- 
tween England and France under the channel, General Maurice, of 
the British War Office, startled the public with a pamphlet entitled 
“ Hostilities without Declaration of War,’ in which he demon- 
strated that for nearly two hundred years the ancient practice had 
seldom been respected. The spectre of a sudden French invasion, 
without warning, had much to do with the abandonment of the 
project for a tunnel. Subsequently, Russia complained that she 
was attacked by Japan without due notice. The Second Hague 
Conference undertook to regulate the subject by a ‘“‘ Convention 
relative to the opening of hostilities,’ which stipulates that hostil- 
ities “must not commence without previous and explicit warning, in 
the form either of a reasoned declaration of war or of an ultimatum 
with conditional declaration of war.” The convention also provides 
that, when a state of war exists, notice of it must be immediately 
given, by telegraph or otherwise, to neutral powers. Until they 
shall have been so notified, their position is not affected by the war, 
unless it clearly appears that they were in fact aware of its existence. 

This convention was signed by forty-two powers, but has been 
ratified by only twenty-eight, the non-ratifying powers being Ar- 
gentina, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Paraguay, Peru, Persia, Servia, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

IV. Another important convention originating in the first peace 
conference, and renewed by the second, with slight amendments, 
is that “respecting the laws and customs of war on land.” This 
convention, which was based upon the work of the Brussels Confer- 
ence of 1874, was, as the preamble declares, “inspired by the desire 
to diminish the evils of war as far as military requirements permit,” 
and was intended to serve as a guide for belligerents in their rela- 
tions with each other and with the inhabitants of the countries in 
which they might carry on their operations; and in order to render it 
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more effective, it was provided that a belligerent party violating its 
provisions should be responsible for all acts committed by persons 
forming part of its armed force, and should be liable to pay com- 
pensation for any infractions of its stipulations. 

By this convention it is provided that the laws, rights and duties 
of war apply not only to armies but also to militia and voluntary 
corps fulfilling the following conditions : 

(1) To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordi- 
nates ; 4 

(2) To have a fixed distinctive emblem recognizable at a 
distance ; 

(3) To carry arms openly ; 

(4) To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. 

The treaty also contains another very important provision of spe- 
cial interest to countries having small military organizations, to the 
effect that the inhabitants of a territory which had not been occupied, 
who on the approach of the enemy spontaneously take up arms to 
resist the invading troops, without having had time to organize them- 
selves in accordance with the foregoing rules, shall be regarded as 
belligerents “if they carry arms openly and if they respect the laws 
and customs of war.” 

Provisions were also made for the humane treatment of prisoners 
of war, and it is provided that, except in the case of officers, their 
labor may be utilized according to their rank and aptitude; but it is 
also stipulated that their tasks shall not have any connection with 
the operations of the war, although they may be authorized to work 
for the public service, for private persons, or on their own account. 

With regard to the means of injuring the enemy, it is especially 
forbidden : 

(1) To employ poison or poisoned weapons; 

(2) To kill or wound treacherously individuals belonging to the 
hostile nation or army; 

(3) To kill or wound an enemy, who, having laid down his 
arms, or having no longer means of defense, has surrendered at 
discretion; 

(4) To declare that no quarter will be given; 
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(5) To employ arms, projectiles or material calculated to cause 
unnecessary suffering: 

(6) To make improper use of a flag of truce, of the national 
flag, of the military insignia and uniform of the enemy, or of the dis- 
tinctive badges of the Geneva Convention; 

(7) To destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unless such de- 
struction or seizure be imperatively demanded by the necessities of 
war; or 

(8) To declare abolished, suspended, or inadmissible in a court 
of law the rights and actions of the nationals of the hostile party. 

Belligerents were likewise forbidden to compel the nationals of 
the hostile party to take part in the operations of war directed 
against their own country, even if they were in the belligerent serv- 
ice before the commencement of the war. 

The attack or bombardment of towns, villages, dwellings, or 
buildings which are undefended is prohibited; and ‘“‘in sieges and 
bombardments all necessary steps must be taken to spare, as far as 
possible, buildings dedicated to religion, art, science, or charitable 
purposes, historic monuments, hospitals, and places where the sick 
and wounded are collected, provided they are not being used at the 
time for military purposes.” And to this end it is declared to be 
the duty of the besieged to indicate such buildings or places by dis- 
tinctive signs. 

The convention also deals with military occupation. This term 
is used in respect of territory possessed and held by the enemy in 
such manner that he can actually exercise authority over it. The 
actual governing power having thus passed into his hands, it is his 
right and his duty to take all possible measures to maintain public 
order and safety, but the temporary character of his rule is recog- 
nized in the provision that he must, “unless absolutely prevented,” 
respect “the laws in force in the country.” The inhabitants of the 
occupied territory owe him obedience, but he is forbidden to force 
them to furnish military information or to swear allegiance to him. 
He is commanded to respect family honor and rights, the lives of 
individuals and their property, and their religious convictions and 
practice. Confiscation of private property is prohibited; pillage is 
“formally forbidden.’ If the military occupant collects the taxes, 
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he is to follow, as far as possible, the rules which he finds in existence 
and is obliged to defray the expenses of the ordinary administration 
of the territory “to the same extent as the legitimate government” 
was bound to do. Contributions in money, in addition to the regular 
taxes, may be levied only for the needs of the army or of the admin- 
istration of the territory; and it is forbidden to inflict any general 
penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, upon the population for acts of 
individuals for which it cannot be regarded “as jointly and severally 
responsible.” Requisitions in kind and services may be demanded 
from municipalities or individuals only for the needs of the army of 
occupation, and are then to be “in proportion to the resources of 
the country,” and of such a nature as not to involve the inhabitants 
in military operations against their own country. Contributions in 
kind are to be paid for in cash; and if this is not done, receipts are 
to be given, and payments are to be made as soon as possible. Pub- 
lic funds and generally all movable property of the state useful for 
military operations may be taken by the military occupant; and, sub- 
ject to restoration or compensation when peace returns, so also 
may articles and appliances useful in war belonging to private indi- 
viduals. Submarine cables connecting the occupied territory with 
neutral territory may be seized or destroyed only in case of “abso- 
lute necessity,” and, when peace is made, they must be restored with 
compensation. Of public buildings, real estate, forests and farms 
belonging to the state, the military occupant is regarded as only 
“administrator and usufructuary,” and he must care for them 
accordingly. Finally, all property of municipalities, or of insti- 
tutions “dedicated to religion, charity and education, the arts and 
sciences,” even when state-owned, is to be “treated as private prop- 
erty,’ and any damage done to it or to “ historic monuments, works 
of art and science,” is not only forbidden but is declared to be the 
subject of legal proceedings. 

The convention relating to the laws and customs of war on 
land was signed by practically all the powers, except China and 
Spain. Argentina, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Greece, Italy, Paraguay, Peru, Persia, Servia, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela have neglected to ratify it, while Germany, 
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Austria-Hungary, Japan and Russia have ratified it under reserva- 
tion.* 

In this convention the subject of reprisals for illegitimate acts of 
warfare, for the purpose of compelling observance of the laws of 
war, is not dealt with; but it is discussed in the report of the com- 
mittee by which the convention was originally framed. In the 
British manual on land warfare, it is stated that “‘ what kinds of acts 
should be resorted to as reprisals is for the consideration of the 
injured party,” although such acts must not be “excessive and must 
not exceed the degree of violation committed by the enemy.”’ The 
manual further states that, “although collective punishment of the 
population is forbidden for the acts of individuals for which it can- 
not be regarded as collectively responsible, it may be necessary to 
resort to reprisals against a locality or community, for some act 
committed by its inhabitants, or members who cannot be identified.” 
Among the illustrations given of this principle, the following may 
be quoted : 

“The Germans, in 1870-71, by way of reprisals for offences com- 
mitted by inhabitants in taking part in the attacks on troops, con- 
voys, messengers, etc., exacted fines or burnt down buildings. At 
Charmes, the town casino was burnt down as punishment for in- 
habitants having fired on the escort of a convoy of prisoners of war. 
The village of Fontenay was burnt down and a fine of 10,000,000 
francs levied on the Province of Lorraine on account of the rail- 
way bridge near the village having been destroyed with the alleged 
connivance of the inhabitants. 

“Tn his proclamations of 31st May, 16th June and 19th June, 
1900, Field Marshal Lord Roberts threatened reprisals for wanton 
damage to property and damage to railway and telegraph lines by 
the burning of the houses and farms in the vicinity of the places 
where the damage was done.”’+ 

V. Yet another convention relates to “the rights and duties of 

* The question whether the provisions of this treaty (IV), and of treaties 
V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X and XI, whose discription follows, are applicable to 
the present war in Europe, is answered under XI, infra. 

+ Land Warfare. An Exposition of the Laws and Usages of War on Land, 


for the Guidance of Officers of His Majesty’s Army. By Colonel J. E. Edmonds, 
C.B., R.E., p.s.c, and L. Oppenheim, LL.D. Pp. 97-99. 
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neutral powers and persons in case of war on land.” This conven- 
tion was signed by practically all the powers. Argentina and Great 
Britain, however, signed under reservations, and have not ratified it, 
nor has it been ratified by Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Paraguay, Peru, 
Persia, Servia, Turkey, Uruguay, or Venezuela. It provides ample 
safeguards for the inviolability of neutral territory. Belligerents 
are forbidden to erect wireless telegraph stations on such territory, 
or to “use any installation of this kind established [there] by them 
before the war for purely military purposes, and which has not been 
opened for the service of public messages.” Recruitments of men 
in neutral territory are prohibited; but a neutral power is not re- 
quired to prevent the shipment of.arms and munitions of war, or to 
forbid or restrict the use on behalf of belligerents of telegraph or 
telephone cables or of wireless apparatus belonging to itself or to 
companies or private individuals; and every restriction or prohibi- 
tion which it may undertake in excess of its duty in these matters 
must be impartially applied to all the belligerents. It is further ex- 
pressly declared that “the fact of a neutral power resisting, even by 
force, attempts to violate its neutrality cannot be regarded as a hos- 
tile act.” (Art. 10.) Rules are also prescribed for the treatment 
of belligerent troops interned in neutral territory. A neutral per- 
son is considered as losing his neutral character, if he commits hos- 
tile acts against a belligerent. The same consequence ensues “if he 
commits acts in favor of a belligerent,” as by enlisting in its armed 
forces; but it is expressly stipulated that this does not include the 
furnishing of supplies or the making of loans to a belligerent where 
the person making the loan does not live in and the supplies do not 
come from the territory of the opposing belligerent. 

VI. In former times it was the practice of nations, if hostilities 
seemed to be impending, to embargo and detain each other’s mer- 
chant vessels, in order that, if war broke out, they might be promptly 
confiscated. In the conflict with Russia preceding the Crimean 
War, Turkey set the example, which was afterwards generally 
followed, of allowing to the merchant ships of the enemy a certain 
time in which to load or discharge their cargoes and depart. An 
effort was made in the Second Hague Conference to endow this lib- 
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eral practice with the force of positive obligation, but without suc- 
cess. A convention was adopted which merely declared it to be “ de- 
sirable” that an enemy ship in port at the outbreak of hostilities 
should be permitted to depart, either immediately or after a reason- 
able time; and the same rule was applied to the case of a ship 
which had left her last port of departure before war began and 
had entered an enemy port or was encountered on the high seas 
“while still ignorant that hostilities had broken out.’”’ If unable to 
leave port within the time set, the ship might be detained without 
compensation, subject to restoration after the war, or might be re- 
quisitioned on payment of compensation; and if found on the 
high seas while still ignorant of the outbreak of hostilities, she 
might (subject to restoration after war) be detained without com- 
pensation, or be requisitioned or even destroyed on payment of com- 
pensation. The convention did not affect merchant ships whose 
build showed that they were designed for conversion into vessels of 
war. 

This convention was signed by forty-one out of forty-three 
delegations, but it has been ratified by only twenty-five states, and 
two of these made reservations. Among the non-ratifying states 
we find, among the present belligerents, Servia, while Germany and 
Russia both signed under reservation. 

VII. By the Declaration of Paris of 1856 privateering was de- 
clared to be abolished. To this declaration almost the entire world 
has now adhered, except the United States. Spain for many years 
held out, but eventually yielded. The representatives of thirty- 
nine states signed the convention of The Hague relating to the 
“conversion of merchant ships into warships,’ by which the char- 
acter of a ship of war is denied to a vessel so converted unless it is 
“placed under the direct authority, immediate control, and responsi- 
bility of the power whose flag it flies,’ and unless its commander is 
duly commissioned in the service of the state and is on the list of 
its fighting officers. 

The states not signing this convention were the United States, 
China, the Dominican Republic, and Uruguay; and it has not been 
ratified by any of these, nor by Argentina, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Paraguay, 
Peru, Persia, Servia, Turkey, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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VIII. Nothing has added so much to the terrors of maritime 
war as the use of mines and torpedoes. Even neutrals are not ex- 
empt from the danger. Nearly or quite a year after the Russo- 
Japanese war a peaceful merchantman was blown up at sea by con- 
tact with a drifting mine. The Second Hague Conference sought to 
restrict the evil by a “convention relative to the laying of automatic 
contact mines,” by which it is forbidden (1) to lay such a mine un- 
anchored, unless it is so constructed as to become harmless an 
hour at most after it ceases to be under control, (2) to lay it 
anchored, unless it becomes harmless as soon as it breaks loose 
from its moorings, or (3) to use torpedoes which do not become 
harmless when they have missed their mark. It is forbidden “to 
lay automatic contact mines off the coast and ports of the enemy, 
with the sole object of intercepting commercial shipping.” 

This convention was signed by thirty-seven powers, six making 
reservations; and has been ratified by twenty-one, four making 
reservations. The powers neither signing nor ratifying are China, 
Spain, Montenegro, Portugal, Russia, and Sweden; and among the 
powers signing but not ratifying are Greece, Italy, Servia, and 
Turkey. 

IX. The question of the extent to which coast towns may be 
bombarded from the sea has long been controverted. By The Hague 
convention respecting “bombardment by naval forces in time of 
war,’ such bombardment of “undefended ports, towns, villages, 
dwellings, or buildings,” is forbidden; nor can a place be bombarded 
“solely because automatic submarine contact mines are anchored off 
the harbor.” “Military works, military or naval establishments, 
depots of arms of war material, workshops or plants which could 
be utilized for the needs of the hostile fleet or army, and the ships 
of war in the harbor,” are not included in the prohibition. The com- 
mander of a naval force “may destroy them with artillery, after a 
summons followed by a reasonable time of waiting, if all other 
means are impossible, and when the local authorities have not them- 
selves destroyed them within the time fixed”; and in case of military 
necessity, not admitting of delay, he may destroy them without a 
previous summons. He “incurs no responsibility for any unavoid- 
able damage which may be caused by a bombardment under such 
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circumstances”’; but, if he acts under military necessity, without a 
previous summons, he must refrain from bombarding the unde- 
fended town, and must “take all due measures” in order that it 
may suffer as little harm as possible. Undefended places may be 
bombarded if their authorities refuse requisitions for provisions or 
supplies necessary for the immediate use of the naval force present, 
but no bombardment is allowed for “failure to pay money con- 
tributions.”’ 

It is further provided that, in bombardments by naval forces, 
“all the necessary measures must be taken by the commander to 
spare as far as possible sacred edifices, buildings used for artistic, 
scientific, or charitable purposes, historic monuments, hospitals, and 
places where the sick or wounded are collected, on the understanding 
that they are not used at the same time for military purposes.” 
Such objects are to be indicated by large signs in black and white. 
If the military situation permits, “the commander of the attacking 
naval force, before commencing the bombardment, must do his ut- 
most to warn the authorities”; and a town or place, even when taken 
by storm, may not be pillaged. 

This convention was signed by forty-one powers, and has been 
ratified by twenty-eight, four with reservations. Among the non- 
ratifying powers, we find Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, 
Servia and Turkey. 

X. For many years efforts were, made to adapt the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention of 1864 to naval warfare. Success in this 
direction was attained in The Hague convention for the adaptation 
to naval war of the principles of the Geneva Convention of July 
6, 1906, by which the convention of 1864 was superseded. Forty- 
three states signed the convention, and twenty-seven have ratified 
it. Among the non-ratifying powers are Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, Servia, and Turkey. 

XI. The “Convention relative to certain restrictions with re- 
gard to the exercise of the right of capture in naval war” purports 
to protect from hostile capture at sea postal correspondence, coast 
fishing vessels, small boats employed in local trade, and vessels 
charged with religious, scientific or philanthropic missions.  Citi- 
zens of neutral states serving on captured enemy merchant ships 
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are excluded from the category of prisoners of war, although, if 
they be captains or officers, they may be required to give a written 
promise that they will not serve again on an enemy ship while the 
war lasts. A similar exemption is extended to the captain, officers 
and crew who are citizens of the enemy state if they give a formal 
written promise not to undertake any service connected with the 
operations of the war. 

This convention was signed by forty states, and has been rati- 
fied by twenty-four. Among the non-ratifying powers are Greece, 
Italy, Servia, and Turkey. Russia neither signed nor ratified. 

In regard to the obligatory force, as treaty compacts, of Con- 
ventions IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, [X, X and XI, relating to the con- 
duct of war on land and sea, it is important now to point out certain 
facts. The non-signatory and the non-ratifying powers have been 
enumerated; but, beyond this, the circumstance is to be noted that 
each of these conventions contains the clause—“ The provisions of 
the present convention do not apply except between contracting par- 
ties, and then only if all the belligerents are parties to the conven- 
tion.” There is one of the belligerents in the pending European 
war which has not ratified any of these eight conventions, namely, 
Servia. Yet other belligerents have not ratified some of them. 
The rules they lay down are therefore to be regarded as binding 
upon the belligerents only so far as they are declaratory of existing 
international law. 

XII. When war exists, neutral merchant ships are subject to the 
exercise of the belligerent right of visit and search on the high seas. 
This right is conceded to belong to belligerents in order that they 
may defend themselves against attempts of neutrals to break block- 
ades or to carry contraband of war to the enemy. In the exercise 
of this right neutral ships and cargoes are often captured, carried 
into port and subjected to trial, and, if they are found guilty of a 
violation of the laws of war, are condemned as prize. Hence the 
tribunals in which these proceedings take place are called “ prize 
courts.” But, as they are always the courts of the captor, they 
may be influenced by his interests and may even be controlled by his 
legislative orders, rather than by international law. For this reason 
their judgments are peculiarly open to international attack. 
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In order to extricate prize proceedings from the exclusive control 
of belligerents, both Germany and Great Britain submitted to the 
Second Hague Conference plans for the creation of an internation- 
court of appeal in prize cases. These plans were combined in the 
“Convention relative to the creation of an international prize 
court,” which, as I have often remarked, constitutes the most 
advanced proposal ever made for the establishment of an actual 
international jurisdiction, since it provides that the appeal may be 
brought and the international court thus set in motion either by a 
neutral power, a neutral individual, or a citizen or subject of an 
enemy state. 

This convention was signed by thirty-two states, of which only 
seven have ratified it. It was not signed by Brazil, by China, by 
Greece, by Russia, by Servia, or by certain other states. It has 
never become operative as to any power. It became entangled with 
the attempt made to codify the law which the court was to adminis- 
ter, an attempt which resulted-in the so-called Declaration of Lon- 
don of February 26, 1909. The ratifications of this declaration 
were to be exchanged at London, and a bill was introduced in parlia- 
ment to give it effect; but, after the bill had passed the Commons, 
the House of Lords, acting in response to a widespread popular 
sentiment, threw it out. The ratifications of the declaration there- 
fore never were exchanged, and it never acquired the force of an 
international engagement. The convention fell with it. 

In spite of these facts, an impression seems to a certain extent to 
prevail that the Declaration of London, some of whose compromises 
are favorable while others are unfavorable to the preservation of 
rights which neutral governments, and among them the United 
States, have been accustomed to assert, is to be accepted in all its 
parts as international law. Possibly this impression is derived from 
the so-called “ preliminary provision” that the “Signatory Powers 
are agreed that the rules” contained in the declaration “ correspond 
in substance with the generally recognized principles of interna- 
tional law”; but perhaps this may be regarded simply as one of the 
interdependent clauses of an instrument which was to become bind- 
ing as an international compact only when the ratifications were 
exchanged. 
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However this may be, certain it is that belligerents are not treat- 
ing the provisions of the Declaration of London as the measure of 
their rights. Germany undertook to observe the contraband clauses 
“in substance” “ provided the other belligerents do not disregard 
them.” On the 20th of August the British government, after hav- 
ing with much reason previously transferred aircraft from the list 
of conditional to that of absolute contraband, proclaimed the dec- 
laration as a whole, with the express elimination, however, of the 
highly important clause exempting “conditional contraband” from 
capture when intended to be discharged at a neutral port; and 
towards the end of September transferred to the category of con- 
ditional contraband various articles (copper, unwrought; lead, pig, 
sheet, or pipe; glycerine; ferrochrome; haematite iron ore; magnetic 
iron ore; rubber, and hides and skins, raw or rough tanned, but not 
including dressed leather), some of which, according to Art. 28 of 
the declaration, ‘may not be declared contraband of war.” 

Evidently neutrals must rely on the principles of international 
law, as shown in the practice of nations, rather than upon the Dec- 
laration of. London, for the preservation of their interests and 
rights. 

In this relation it is interesting to recall that, at the Second Hague 
Conference, the British government, with a view to diminish the 
difficulties which neutral commerce encounters in war, proposed that 
the principle of contraband should be abandoned altogether, on the 
ground that, while it had in spite of all efforts heen found to be 
impossible to prevent belligerents from obtaining the munitions they 
needed, the attempt to do so had, by reason of the increase in the 
tonnage of ships, the carrying of mixed cargoes, the lack of any 
single destination of ship and cargo, the multiplication of the num- 
ber of articles used in war, and the development of railways and 
other means of transportation by land, become more and more 
futile on the part of belligerents and more and more injurious to 
neutrals. The circumstance that the radical proposal of Great 
Britain, although it was not eventually adopted by the conference, 
received the support of twenty-six powers, suffices to demonstrate 
the existence of a general conviction that the present state of things 
is altogether unsatisfactory. Although four powers—Japan, 
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Panama, Rumania and Turkey—abstained from voting on the pro- 
posal, only five powers voted against it, the United States, which 
had in earlier times advocated and even agreed to the same principle, 
standing, curiously enough, with France, Germany, Montenegro, and 
Russia, in opposition.* 

XIII. With regard to the “Convention concerning the rights 
and duties of neutral powers in naval war,” little need be said, 
especially as its provisions are generally in accord with well recog- 
nized rules. It was signed by thirty-nine powers, and has been rati- 
fied by twenty-four. Neither Great Britain, nor Greece, nor Italy, 
nor Servia, nor Turkey appears among the ratifying states. More- 
over, like Conventions [V—XI, its provisions “do not apply except 
between contracting parties, and then only if all the belligerents are 
parties to the convention.’’ They are therefore obligatory only so 
far as they are founded on existing international law. 

XIV. Finally, there is the “Declaration prohibiting the dis- 
charge of projectiles and explosives from balloons.” This gentle 
method of warfare, which exposes men, women and children, the 
sick and the sound, the lame, the halt, and the blind, to indiscrimi- 
nate peril of death and of mutilation, may in some respects be likened 
to the use of floating mines at sea, while in others it enjoys a bad 
preeminence all its own. Perhaps regarding with an involuntary 
shudder the possibilities of this progressive means of destruction, 
the Second Hague Conference proposed to prohibit, till the close of 
the next peace conference, “the discharge of projectiles and ex- 
plosives from balloons or by other new methods of a similar nature.” 
It was further provided that this declaration should be binding on 
the contracting powers only “in case of war between two or more 
of them,” and that it should cease to be binding from the moment 
when, in a war between the contracting powers, one of the bellig- 
erents was “joined by a non-contracting power.” But, in spite of 
these broad exits, so great was the enthusiasm for aviation as a 
means of making war in and from the air, that only twenty-seven 

*The powers voting aye were: Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
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Persia, Portugal, Salvador, Servia, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
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powers signed the prohibitory declaration, while only fifteen have 
ratified it. Among the non-signatory powers are Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, Servia, Spain and Sweden. From 
the signature of no other act of the conference were there so many 
abstentions. Among the parties to the present great struggle in 
Europe only three—Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and Great Britain— 
signed it, while only the two latter ratified it. According to its 
terms, it therefore is not binding on any of them; and in the spread 
of terror from the sky the belligerents are left for guidance to the 
steering-gear of their aircraft and to such compunctions and anal- 
ogies as the joy of using a new method of destruction may not stifle 
or cause them to forget. 
JouHN Bassett Moore 
November 12, 1914. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE 


HOSE of us who have wandered in the streets of a little Italian 
town, and have started, on turning a corner, at the unexpected 
vision of a venerable church, an ancient palace, or a carved gateway 
upon which some genuine artist long dead once lavished his labor, 
can understand what it is to be brought face to face with the past— 
that past which seems a distant echo when reflected from the pages 
of a printed book. One realizes that the mighty dead are not mere 
shades and names, that they lived and wrought in the very places 
which lie before one’s eyes, and that we are rich because we have 
entered into a heritage. 

The American who comes into any close contact with the insti- 
tutions which mold the life of Europeans either north or south of 
the Alps has the same realization of the continued presence of the 
past, and of the immense significance of what has been called “social 
heredity.” Ways of thinking and living are handed down from one 
generation to another, ideals are bequeathed as are jewels or palaces, 
men are born into rights and duties which spring out of old condi- 
tions of life. Thus, he who walks the streets of the great city of 
Vienna sees with the bodily eye that it was in the past an important 
seat of empire; and he who has at close range a view of the social 
institutions of the Austrians, modified, to be sure, to meet the exi- 
gencies of modern times, but, nevertheless, a heritage from the past, 
feels surrounded by an atmosphere of tradition which has its pic- 
turesqueness and its charm. If the palaces of the old noble families 
recall past centuries, so do the stately formality and courtesy of the 
higher government officials; and what could be for an American a 
more delicious dip into the past than the elaborate ceremonial used 
in the presentation of foreign ambassadors to the aged Emperor? 
Some five hundred persons must occupy themselves with this func- 
tion; its details were worked out in the seventeenth century, and 
they are stamped with the approval of no less a personage than the 
great Empress Maria Theresa. 

27 
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One feels the seventeenth century much in Vienna, but that cen- 
tury lay in the remote future when the Austrian universities of 
Vienna and Cracow were founded. Vienna became a seat of learn- 
ing in 1365, and the university has had a continuous existence since. 
The University at Cracow was called into existence by Casimir the 
Great, King of Poland, in 1364, and its scope was broadened by its 
second founder and patron in 1400. A few years ago it celebrated 
the 5ooth anniversary of the second foundation, on which occasion 
a statue was erected in the court of the old library building to Coper- 
nicus, once a pupil. These Austrian universities have great tradi- 
tions, and are justly proud of them. Antiquity is a relative matter. 
We point out with pride a church in which Washington sat and 
(presumably) worshipped. A few weeks ago I spent some days 
at Neuburg, a diminutive place on the Danube, with its castle and 
picturesque houses re-erected after the thirty years’ war. In read- 
ing the local guidebook I was amused by the opening sentence: 
“We regret to have to state that the earliest history of Neuburg is 
shrouded in impenetrable obscurity. We have no reliable informa- 
tion that goes back further than the arrival of the Romans about 
Ese 

The medieval universities were the incorporation of a great 
idea. That the noble traditions of these seats of learning should 
be kept alive in any country for half a millennium is no slight thing. 
The increase of knowledge and its communication come to be re- 
garded by certain classes of the population, at least, as of all human 
ends the most desirable. Learning—even what the modern man is 
sometimes betrayed into calling “useless learning ’’—is looked upon 
by a not uninfluential class as the pearl of great price. The stand- 
ard of scholarship is held high, and for those especially gifted there 
is always an outlet into the air which they can best breathe. He 
who is born into and brought up in such a tradition is not turned 
from his chosen path by any ordinary obstacle. Leisure and mate- 
rial well-being furnish a soil upon which learning and the arts may 
flourish; but where certain traditions and ideals rule, men will find 
leisure and do without the well-being. Even the public unrest due 
to political anxieties will not prevent some from devoting themselves 
absolutely to literature, to art and to science, nor will their devotion 
be regarded with indifference by their fellows. 
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Of political unrest Austria has, now for many years, had its full 
share. For nearly half a century the connection between the halves 
of the Dual Monarchy has been of the loosest, and there has been 
much friction. Even the half with which we are here directly con- 
cerned—Austria proper—has, owing to the composite nature of its 
population, many difficulties to contend with. The increase in the 
intensity of racial and national feeling, so marked in recent years, 
has made it difficult for the German, the Czech, the Pole, and all the 
rest, to work together in harmony. The foreigner who travels over 
the fair land covered by the Empire, and who reflects upon its great 
natural resources, cannot but regret that difficulties stand in the way 
of their peaceful exploitation by a completely united people. How- 
ever, regrets are useless, and the Austrians have faced a condition 
which they have been compelled to meet as best they can. Added 
anxieties, and grave ones have constantly arisen out of unsettled con- 
ditions in the lands east and south of them, and out of their relations 
with their colossal neighbor to the north, Russia. That, in the face 
of such anxieties (but which of the great powers has not now its 
anxieties!), the Austrians should have cultivated with enthusiasm, 
as they have, the arts and sciences, is infinitely to their credit. 

Of the eight universities in the Austrian Empire five are German: 
Vienna, Gratz, Innsbruck, and one of the two situated in Prague, 
as well as the remote university at Czernowitz, in Bukowina, 
where the upper classes, at least, are predominantly German. There 
are flourishing Polish universities at Cracow and at Lemberg, in 
Galicia. There is a Czech university at Prague. In Galicia and in 
Bohemia the lectures are now delivered to Poles and Czechs in their 
national tongue, but all educated Austrians understand German, and 
the visiting professor can safely make use of it. The races men- 
tioned have, however, a strong predilection for their own language. 
This came to the surface when I came among the Poles at Cracow. 
I was courteously requested to lecture for the first five minutes in 
English, and to make then a transition to German. Upon my ask- 
ing whether the audience would understand what I said in English, 
I was told that most of those present would not, but that all would 
appreciate the courtesy, nevertheless. Those present did not want 
to be reminded of the time when the delivery of lectures in German 
was compulsory. 
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The feeling is easy to understand. For three hundred years 
Cracow was the capital of Poland; in the crypt of the cathedral the 
Polish kings lie buried; the ancient city is full of voices which pro- 
claim the greatness of its past. The Jagellonian University lived 
through this period and has survived it. It is strongly Polish in 
feeling. To an American, familiar with the easy assimilation of 
foreigners revealed in his own country, it seems, at first, surprising 
to find men of the same races cling so tenaciously to their national 
language and traditions. But the fact is not really surprising. 
Those who come to settle among us belong to a class to whom the 
history and traditions of their own country mean little, and they are 
soon lost in the currents of American life. Whereas the Pole or the 
Czech at home feels that he is on his own ground; he has his natural 
leaders, to whom the national traditions mean much; he is sur- 
rounded by the old conditions of life which keep alive national 
feeling. 

During my stay at Cracow I was taken by my kind cicerone, 
Count Mycelski, an authority on the history of art in Poland and 
elsewhere, to see a ball of the Polish nobility. JI was struck by the 
fact that everyone to whom I was presented spoke to me, not in the 
tongue in which I was expected to lecture, but either in English or 
in French. Yet probably there was no one of them who could not 
have used the German as readily as, or, perhaps, more readily, than 
either of these languages. As I chatted with them there flitted 
through my mind the story of the native-born American schoolboy, - 
the son of a naturalized father, who rebelled, in the spirit of Bunker 
Hill, against the paternal chastisement, emphatically proclaiming: 
“No foreigner shall strike me!” Europe has no such melting-pot 
as the United States. However, it is well to bear in mind that all 
parts of the Austrian Empire, whatever the nationalistic enthusi- 
asms which may characterize them severally, may be expected to 
make a common cause, if called upon to confront a common foe. 
The English, the Scotch, the Welsh, the Irish, have their differences 
of opinion, but, under given conditions, such differences would drop 
out of sight. 

The university at Cracow is a flourishing institution with about 
4,000 students. It worthily lives up to its ancient traditions. The 
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Academy of Sciences fulfils its functions with zeal and energy. To 
the American Cracow seems remote and off the beaten track, but 
I found there scholars in touch even with American scholarship, a 
thing of yesterday to a member of the Jagellonian University, and 
well acquainted with the conditions which prevail at certain of our 
more important institutions. Lemberg, even more remote, boasts 
6,000 students, and seems full of life and enthusiasm. The fact 
that a professor of philosophy there has a class of six hundred stu- 
dents bears eloquent testimony to the prevalent scientific interest; 
and the travelling lecturer may be pardoned for feeling a peculiar 
weakness for a community in which several hundred persons, who 
cannot find seats in a crowded auditorium, are willing to stand for a 
whole hour and listen attentively to lectures on the relation of mind 
and body! 

Gratz, next to Vienna in numbers among the German universities 
of Austria, reminds one, in its new quarters, of a university in our 
own country. Situated in a town of moderate size, it has been able 
to afford the luxury of a campus, about which the buildings are 
grouped. It has space, and the European universities often appear 
compelled to content themselves with time alone. Scientifically, it 
deservedly stands high, boasting the possession of scholars of emi- 
nence, who attract students even from our country. The philoso- 
phy of Professor Meinong, for example, made known through his 
writings, and carried by the scholars he has influenced, may now 
fairly be called dominant in Austria, and is influential in Germany, 
Great Britain and America. One is impressed in Gratz, as one is so 
often impressed in the lesser university towns in Europe, with the 
fact that the size of the place and the material resources of the uni- 
versity bear little relation to the greatness of the men who live and 
teach there. Judging by my own observations of the inhabitants 
of Gratz, I should say that their manners have in a desirable way 
lost in individual initiative and promptitude of action. There is no 
present need of the notice printed in 1588 at the entrance of the 
Styrian “ Landhaus,” cautioning those who enter against quarrel- 
ing or “drawing their daggers or bread-knives.”’ It occurs to me, 
however, that the ingenuity of the philosopher might discover some 
connection between the latter part of the inscription and the invita- 
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tion to dine on four successive evenings at the same hospitable 
board. 

Of little Innsbruck it is difficult not to speak with enthusiasm. 
Its beautiful setting among the hills, its university founded in the 
seventeenth century and housed in an ancient building less warmly 
appreciated by the native than by the foreign visitor, the evidences 
of plain living and high thinking, the cordial courtesy of the mem- 
bers of the four faculties, the evident desire for close and helpful 
relations of codperation with institutions abroad—all conspire to 
weave a charm which is lasting in its working. How Andreas 
Hofer, deservedly revered as a patriot, though he missed the dis- 
tinction of being a university man, could have found it in his heart 
to be a step-mother to the professors of his time, it is difficult to 
imagine. 

The University of Vienna is, of course, the greatest of the Aus- 
trian universities. Situated in a great city, the capital of the em- 
pire, and enjoying a peculiar prestige, it has drawn to itself an 
enormous number of students; indeed, an embarrassing number, 
nearly eleven thousand. Many Austrian students are poor, and 
opportunities for earning a livelihood, while pursuing one’s studies, 
are greater in a large city than in the smaller towns, which fact 
accounts, in part, for the numbers who flock to Vienna from all 
parts of the empire. In the student body there are represented, as 
might be expected, many nationalities. Germans, Czechs, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Hungarians, Southern Slavs, and men and women of 
many other nationalities sit side by side in the lecture-rooms. I 
was often reminded, during my winter in Vienna, of the fact that 
the university finds itself confronted by a task in many respects 
similar to that to which our own university in New York is com- 
pelled to address itself. We, too, are in a great center of popula- 
tion, are threatened by an overwhelming supply of students, and our 
students are an international body, although not in precisely the 
same sense. And we have the same urgent need of great material 
resources, if we are to fulfil our task with any measure of satistac- 
tion to ourselves and to others. 

Fortunately, we can appeal directly to the public with some hope 
of an adequate response. In Europe, the universities must, as a 
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rule, look to state aid, and the state has many pressing needs for its 
money. The University of Vienna has every moral right to gener- 
ous assistance. It has a long and honorable history; a very numer- 
ous and distinguished body of professors; in the number of its 
students it stands, with Paris, at the head of the European univer- 
sities; through it lies the road, for vast numbers of Austrians, to 
the learned professions, to the service of the state, to the calling of 
the teacher. Its power for good, and its influence, are very far- 
reaching. At present, although the main university building is 
extensive and very impressive, lying as it does around a great 
arcaded court, and being entered through pillared halls from which 
rise imposing marble staircases, the university is, in fact, inade- 
quately housed, owing to its rapid growth. It would be a noble 
charity for some wealthy Austrian to do for it what more than one 
wealthy American has done for higher education in his own land. 
More class-rooms are needed, more space for collections, more en- 
dowments for laboratories. The eminence of the teachers and the 
excellence of the work done justify the demand for such, and we 
Americans would not hestitate to push such claims with energy and 
pertinacity. However, we ourselves are not unfamiliar with the 
spectacle of educational institutions whose success and popularity 
have laid upon them heavy burdens. 

One is reminded in Austria, as in the German Empire, that the 
medizval university was organized after the pattern of the medi- 
zval guild, and that old traditions still live. There is government 
supervision, of course, but the four faculties constitute a body with 
a large measure of autonomy. The ministry of education plays a 
role not wholly different from that of the board of trustees in an 
American institution, but interferes less in the internal affairs of 
the faculties than is the rule with us. Rights are carefully defined 
and are jealously guarded. In Austria the single faculties are more 
independent than, for example, in Bavaria, where the Senate, con- 
sisting of representatives of all the faculties, considers various mat- 
ters which, perhaps, concern chiefly but one faculty. Thus, in 
Vienna each faculty makes recommendations touching matters 
which concern it to the ministry directly, and not through the 
Senate. There is, of course, no president, for the rector, who 
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changes from year to year, has by no means the power or influence 
of the American university president. He receives much honor, 
enjoying the title of “ Magnificence,” and he has some power of 
initiative; but his term of office is so short that he can hardly hope 
to establish upon a firm basis any definite type of administrative 
policy. He is the representative of the faculties, as each dean is 
the representative of his own faculty. The rector and the deans 
may be, but are not of necessity, in sympathy with the educational 
policy of the ministry. Where, as with us, experiments are freely 
undertaken, where tradition has less influence, and where history is 
rapidly in the making, such a type of organization would have a 
very different significance from that which it hasin Europe. Some- 
thing may be said for each type, and something, I suppose, against 
each. 

The professor, once appointed, enjoys a position in many re- 
spects enviable. To be sure, his material rewards are, judged by 
American standards, surprisingly small. Austrian professors have 
not a claim to the fees paid by the students, which fees, by the way, 
are much smaller than in the German Empire. Education is cheap 
in Austria. But the professor is honored, and he has a large meas- 
ure of freedom. Once appointed, he is practically irremovable. 
How attractive the post is deemed to be is revealed by the fact that 
a very large number of admirable scholars seem willing to wait 
indefinitely in the hope of securing it, contenting themselves mean- 
while with the position of privat-docent, and paying themselves 
out of their own pockets,—for the fees which the private lecturer 
is allowed to have in Austria cannot, as a rule, amount to much. 
The German universities in Austria have a broad field from which 
to choose their professors, for they call them from Austria, the 
German Empire, or German Switzerland indifferently. They have 
many well-prepared men from among whom to choose. Only the 
influence of the great tradition to which I referred earlier, the high 
value set upon the academic life, can account for the large numbers 
who devote themselves to it with zeal and enthusiasm. 

The professor is, as I have said, a free man. His position 
strikes me as analogous to that of an American judge in his own 
court. What he shall teach, and how he shall teach it, is his own 
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affair. In the visits which I have made to Europe, since my first 
journey more than thirty years ago, it seems to me that I have 
observed an increasing effort on the part of professors to do good 
and systematic teaching, which is a thing that devours one’s time and 
energies, and interferes with research. There comes to my mind 
a course of lectures delivered—or, rather, announced as to be deliv- 
ered—many years ago at one of the German universities. The sub- 
ject was “ Modern Philosophy,” and the lecturer, who thought it 
best to approach his theme through a “brief historical introduc- 
tion,” loitered on his way so unduly that, when the term closed, he 
was still talking about Aristotle! Today, one does not find the pro- 
fessor, either in Germany or in Austria, thus following his own 
whims, free as he is. He is influenced by public sentiment to limit 
his freedom in wholesome ways. Still, less ‘‘team-work” is done 
by European professors than by American, for the universities are 
less closely organized, and I think that the students suffer from it to 
some degree. 

The student-body is very independent. The Austrian student 
is subject to certain regulations laid down by the government, which 
controls the admission to all those callings for which the higher edu- 
cation is a requisite; and he is, in certain things, subject to regula- 
tions laid down by the faculty. But, on the whole, he lives his life 
without much supervision from the faculties. This is, to be sure, 
continental, and not peculiar to Austria, but the old tradition of the 
independence of the student seemed to me, on the whole, more 
marked in its influence in Austria than in the German Empire. 
The students have organizations of all sorts which they manage in 
their own way, some of them revealing the diversities of nationality 
represented in the university. The constant cooperation of faculty 
and students to which we are accustomed is not to be found; nor 
am I sure that it would be welcomed by the students, accustomed 
as they are to a different tradition. Both in Germany and in Aus- 
tria the question of providing dormitories, or something like them, 
has been agitated for several years past. I noticed in Munich that 
in certain meetings held by students to discuss the project, the pro- 
posed faculty supervision was treated as a highly dangerous prece- 
dent, and an infringement upon long-established rights. In Vienna 
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plans have been drawn for a building to make a beginning in this 
direction, and there is no little interest in the matter. The univer- 
sity does, as it is, help many indigent students, and sees to it that 
meals can be had at a surprisingly low price. 

One is impressed by the sense of solidarity revealed by the stu- 
dents. While I was at Vienna more than ten thousand went out 
“on strike ”—fortunately the strike was short. So far as the Uni- 
versity was concerned, the strike was a sympathetic one. For a 
time which seemed to the students an unreasonably long one, a pro- 
fessorship at the Royal Academy of Art had been kept vacant by 
the government. The students of art organized a demonstration, 
and the University resolved upon a sympathetic strike, sending a 
deputation to the rector. At Gratz and Innsbruck similar sympa- 
thetic strikes were proclaimed. How the matter ultimately was set- 
tled, I really do not know, but it was rather impressive to see so 
many thousands of young men banded together and acting as a unit 
in a matter which was of properly academic and not of athletic in- 
terest. I may say, for the sake of those not familiar with European 
institutions, that the universities have only the four faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, but that certain other 
schools, such as those of technology, agriculture, etc., are considered 
of the same grade, though independent, and their students are rec- 
ognized by those in the universities. 

The distribution of students in the several faculties is hardly 
what an American would expect. Thus, the nuinber of students of 
law is enormous—in Lemberg, where there are six thousand stu- 
dents, we find about 2,600 in the faculty of law. This does not 
meat that any corresponding number of lawyers will be turned 
loose to thrive upon a litigious public. The study of law is the 
path of approach in Austria to a vast number of offices in the gift 
of the state. The tenure of office is secure, although the remunera- 
tion, in most cases, is not high, and there is the prospect of retire- 
ment ona pension. Many Austrians incline to follow the safe road, 
though it seldom leads to dizzy heights. 

Before leaving the subject of the students I may say that the 
independence referred to above shows itself in their attendance on 
lectures. For example, students in the faculty of law are com- 
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pelled to study, among other things, a certain amount of philosophy. 
Some of them, naturally, make this rather a matter of form, but 
quite a number have a real interest in the subject. Yet even the 
latter will not attend regularly courses that seem to them too dry 
or unprofitable. The German of the great empire to the west 
seems to me either more conscientious or more docile than the Aus- 
trian. When he has paid for a course, and has been inscribed, he 
will often attend lectures which seem to the foreign critic, at least, 
intolerably uninteresting. The Austrian—I speak from my expe- 
rience in visiting a good many class-rooms—will attend when he is 
interested, and will stay away when he is not. This puts the lec- 
turer on his mettle, and I confess I sympathize with it. My obser- 
vations cover, to be sure, but a limited time, and they should be ac- 
cepted with caution. 

In closing these random notes let me say a word about the new 
exchange professorship. I think the Austrians have done well in 
making so broad the field from which the visiting lecturer may 
choose his theme. Scholars in Austria are sincerely interested in 
making contacts with American scholarship. We are new-comers 
in the field, but interesting new-comers, for American men of sci- 
ence have in recent years shown an activity in research which in- 
spires much respect in Europe. In many branches of literature and 
science we have something to say, and a voice from a foreign land 
is interesting partly because it is foreign. In certain fields which 
we do not commonly think of as the most appropriate from which 
to select our travelling professors, I believe the American could set 
forth what would be of absorbing interest to the Austrian. Let me 
cite as illustrations engineering and agriculture. That Austrians 
have much to tell us that could interest us goes without saying. 

The exchange professor has to play rather hard as well as to 
work rather hard. As to the work, I felt, when I was asked upon 
rather short notice to undertake it, somewhat as the man felt who 
was asked whether he could play on the violin. He said he did not 
know, for, though he had seen others play, he had not tried it him- 
self. The winter term at an Austrian university is a very long one, 
extending from October to March. I was expected to lecture four 
times a week. The German tongue has its beauties, but it also has 
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its unexpected surprises; the separable verbs, especially, showing 
a diabolical ingenuity in tackling low when you are making your 
best speed and have the goal fairly in sight. But an old teacher 
who has eager and attentive students before him is helped over 
minor difficulties, and, on the whole, the performance goes with 
more swing than one could have expected. The students really are 
interested and most courteous, and the lecturer is stimulated to do 
his best. 

As to the play, the generous and courteous hospitality of the 
Austrians gives the exchange professor a good deal to do. It is in 
Austria, as in the German Empire, the proper thing for the visitor 
to call first, and, if he is accredited to a large faculty, there are many 
upon whom he should call. The philosophical faculty at Vienna 
boasts fifty-four full professors, seventeen emeritus professors— 
still belonging to their faculty, although they do not lecture,—many 
associate professors, and Fach-kollegen not of professorial rank, 
in this case, philosophers, who must not be overlooked. Then there 
are certain representatives of the Ministry of Education, the admin- 
istrative head of the university, the deans and the senators of the 
other faculties, and such other colleagues as one happens to meet 
for one reason or for another. Vienna is a great city, and all these 
have chosen their residential quarter without consulting the ex- 
change professor. Europeans live, as a rule, in apartments, and the 
apartment houses are, as a rule, without elevators. Sic itur ad 
astra! Iam quite sure that the number of rungs in Jacob’s ladder 
could be held in derision if compared with the number of steps 
ascended by the exchange professor and his wife; and one of the 
pair, at least, was not an angel. 

But, the ascents once made, the reward was worthy of the effort. 
The graceful and easy courtesy of the Viennese, the cordiality 
which makes one feel that one is accepted at once as a member of 
the university, the evident desire to contribute to the pleasurable- 
ness of one’s visit to the Austrian capital, these one cannot soon 
forget. Nor are contacts once made soon broken, for Austrian hos- 
pitality is proverbial. It was not alone at Vienna that the kindly 
hospitality was experienced, for it was in evidence also at the four 
other universities to which I made briefer visits. “My dear col- 
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league,’’ said a famous scholar at one of them to me, as soon as he 
met me on my arrival, “you are going to be here on Tuesday night, 
Wednesday night, Thursday night, and Friday night. You will 
dine with me on those four nights, will you not?” 

Upon still one aspect of the exchange professorship it is worth 
while to touch before I close. It may be regarded as one of the 
factors, at least, which make for international comity. The Aus- 
trian Association for International Conciliation embraced the occa- 
sion to inaugurate a series of public lectures in furtherance of its 
aim, and devoted the first evening to a lecture on “ American Na- 
tional Character.” May the new professorship serve the cause of 
peace, as well as that of human enlightenment. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON 


WALEER SCODD™ 
I 


N the seventh of July, 1814, ““ Waverley” was published with- 
out the name of its author. This first venture in prose fic- 
tion, Walter Scott feared, might damage his reputation as a poet. 
The damage was such as the full moon brings upon the stars. 
Though we cannot measure how much fame “ Waverley” had ac- 
quired by this time in the evening, it is a fair guess that some readers 
had already skipped the first seven chapters, now interesting for 
their acknowledged autobiography, and had arrived at the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s manor-house, where the excitement begins. Scott 
thought the book was not immediately popular, but at least it was 
welcomed with such speed that hardly a single contemporary opinion 
of it can be found uncolored by the glamour of its fame. Before 
the Quarterlies could review it in November, it was in a third 
edition. 

Wecelebrate therefore the anniversary of an epoch-making book 
which seems always to have been well known, and which never had 
to make its way. To rehearse the circumstances in which it was 
written has been one of the pieties of literary history. Scott com- 
pleted one-third of the novel in 1805, and advertised the work for 
anonymous publication at that time, but on the advice of a friend 
he abandoned the project, and when he moved to Abbotsford the 
manuscript was mislaid. He found it again in an old desk, at the 
end of May, 1814, and decided it was worth continuing. The nine 
years since he had last seen it had given him confidence in his own 
literary judgment. By one of his marvellous feats of improvising 
he completed the remaining two-thirds of the story between June 4th 
and July 1st, and his friend James Ballantyne printed off the chap- 
ters as fast as they came from the pen. These circumstances are 
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often used to illustrate the debt of genius to accident. I hope we 
can use them to point a more tenable moral. 

We celebrate also, not only the first and the latest birthday of 
“Waverley,” but its history for the hundred years between, and the 
history of all its successors, the other Waverley novels. Their in- 
fluence upon the world’s literature has been so great and has been 
so universally acknowledged, that our gratitude is a matter of habit 
and needs no stirring up. Yet on this occasion we do well to recite 
the terms of our obligation. Scott gave us the historical novel in 
a splendor never equalled. He imagined strong characters in im- 
portant scenes, gave them noble adventures, and through them inter- 
preted the romantic charm of some moment of history. With the 
poet’s mood and the antiquary’s thoroughness he visualized the 
past—not one section of it, one level of society in it, but the whole 
range of man’s doings at any one time, from the palace to the hovel. 
In the field of romance which he opened, his disciples—Dumas and 
Fenimore Cooper, to name no smaller men—could move at ease 
without crossing each other’s path. Furthermore, by applying to 
contemporary life the antiquarian method of detail, he became the 
father of modern realism, the teacher of Balzac. When they 
planned the “Lyrical Ballads,’ Coleridge was to make the world of 
fancy seem real, and Wordsworth was to unveil in the commonplace 
the gleam of romance. What was premeditated collaboration in 
the two great poets was native single-mindedness in Scott, who at 
once made stable the vague reputations and the floating lights of 
history, and set free the poetry in common men ‘and in familiar 
things. So should fiction be written, Europe decided in the aston- 
ishing success of the Waverley novels; and though many a good 
man since has found out his own way of writing, yet over him, even 
against his wish, one half or the other of Scott’s genius still presides. 

To write fiction as Scott wrote it, is almost to write history. 
On this occasion we must not forget that for the historian also he 
was in some sense a teacher. In several corrections of old errors 
he forestalled the professional student, as when in “ Woodstock” he 
anticipated Carlyle’s sympathetic reinterpretation of Cromwell. He 
reminded us all—what the history writers occasionally forget—that 
the past is a series of events, not a philosophy nor an argument, and 
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to write history, try as we may, we cannot avoid telling a story. 
But his chief lesson to the historian was in the use of local—and 
shall we say temporal?—color. His novels showed even the mere 
chronicler how to catch the peculiar features of any time and any 
place. Many of his readers, we must suppose, had been bred in a 
philosophy which skipped lightly from the present back to a fabu- 
lous state of nature, where the flight of time was as yet unobserved, 
and where there was no more local color than in Eden. Other 
readers of his held a doctrine which skipped with equal dexterity 
from the present back to a no less fabulous state of civilization, in 
which the Rousseau state of nature was as yet unpreached. It was 
something of an achievement for a novelist to teach either of these 
schools anything. But while the later followers of Godwin and 
Burke were still making capital out of their respective kinds of 
golden age, Scott taught his readers to like the past for what it was. 
If times, like men, have a right to their own individuality, he re- 
stored to each moment of the past its self-respect. 

The secret of his insight into the past was the secret of that 
understanding of men which made him seem blood-brother to every- 
one he met. We might call it sympathy, except that the word sug- 
gests only an instinct of the heart, whereas his sympathy with the 
past was also studied and reasoned. The peculiarities of a society, 
he recognized, are like the customs of a family or the habits of a 
person; they are conventions or “conveniences,” and they are the 
outward signs of peculiar needs. If it is rigorous etiquette in some 
remote Cranford-like village to offer your guests no feast more elab- 
orate than tea and bread and butter, below the convention may lie 
a rigorous poverty. The student of manners, therefore, will find 
nothing astonishing, and certainly nothing ludicrous, in what is 
strange to his time and to his locality, for in the vast panorama of 
human oddities which we call history, the wise may trace the up- 
growth of intimate and sacred human needs. Some conventions, 
of course, surviving the need that begot them, become traditional; 
perhaps only a few at one moment are contemporary and vital. 
Scott was far too intelligent not to discriminate between the two 
kinds. He treats with indulgent humor those peculiarities which 
in any age ride on the momentum of behavior, but the vital conven- 
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tions he studies with a superb seriousness. His sympathy is con- 
tagious. As we read, we feel not the private emotions of the au- 
thor, but the public sentiment proper to ancient scenes and days; 
we not only see and understand discarded ways and forgotten 
habits, but we share the desires that created them; we cease to be of 
a party, and fall in love with the race; our allegiance is both to 
Elizabeth and to Mary Queen of Scots; we put on the fanaticism of 
the Covenanter and the loyalty of the Cavalier. 

This, in general, is what we owe to a hundred years of the Wa- 
verley novels—a broadening and ennobling of the art of fiction, a 
reading of the human past at once more intelligent and more kind. 
But even if we elaborated these comments, we should still be on the 
fringe of our theme. It is a poor honor to Scott to treat his books 
as mere historical events. Their importance is less in what they 
have given us than in what they yet may give. We shall keep this 
anniversary by considering the influence they still exert—or might 
exert-»-upon novel-readers. 


II 


I say “might exert’; for here and there a person not otherwise 
ill-educated will tell you that Scott’s day is past; that he has no mes- 
sage for modernity; that if you are to enjoy his stories, you must 
begin in childhood, before you know better. A disciple of Scott 
with a sympathetic interest in strange human phenomena cannot 
ignore these unhappy folk, nor is it to Scott’s advantage that they 
should be ignored. They say that he simply spins a yarn, and in 
a tiresome, old-fashioned way; that he touches—however bril- 
liantly, if you insist upon it—only the surface of life; that even 
granting his high spirit, we must call him shallow at last, for with 
all his eye for appearances he is blind to the problems beneath and 
indifferent to the solutions wiser men than he propose; that in an 
age when Wordsworth illustrated plain-living and high thinking, 
and Byron dealt the first telling blow at smug propriety, and Shelley 
was a voice for the oppressed, Walter Scott was collecting old armor 
and turning a mediocre farm into a medievel hostelry, to his finan- 
cial ruin at the time and to his discredit with thoughtful men ever 
since. I hope I do not overstate the charge against Scott. At least 
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it is clear that his critics wish he had been as intellectual as Words- 
worth, or Byron, or Shelley, or as sorry for society as Thomas 
Hardy or H. G. Wells. Even Scott’s admirers will sometimes im- 
ply that nine-tenths of his genius is crass amiability. A year ago 
I was discussing with another teacher of literature the two sermons 
Scott wrote for the Rev. Huntly Gordon. ‘I can just imagine the 
sort of sermon Scott would write, can’t you?” said my friend with 
a smile. I could imagine, but I doubt if he could, for apparently 
he did not know that Scott was a thinker, in some ways, I shall go 
so far as to assert, a deep thinker. 

Those who have difficulty in coming at his mind, at the sane, 
the grave and the premeditated philosophy that has saturated the 
Waverley novels, should remind themselves of the elementary dif- 
ference between a story and anessay. Scott tellsastory. His art, 
as they say in books, is objective. His meditation upon life is done 
before the novel begins; the novel is the result of it, not the process. 
After a long course of epigram, oratory and debate in the modern 
stories of avowed thoughtfulness, in ‘‘The Egoist,” let us say, or in 
“The Inside of the Cup,” or in “ The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” no 
wonder that Scott seems objective, reticent, discreet. But the dis- 
creet man is not necessarily without a philosophy. A novelist, 
moreover, like other people, can disclose his philosophy in two 
ways; he can frankly talk it out with you, in which case he is on 
the verge of being an essayist, or he can imply it in the characters 
he chooses and in their fortunes and behavior. Of course, not 
every objective manner has a philosophy behind it; I doubt if much 
brooding on the universe is at the bottom of “ Treasure Island” or 
of other Stevenson tales, glorious as they are. To make a con- 
scious selection of life, and to let that selection speak for itself, 
has been, after all, the way of only the greatest poets. But I wish 
to urge that it is Scott’s way. Since we have neither Homer’s note- 
book nor Shakspere’s diary, we may doubt whether their wisdom 
was the fruit of experience and thought, or of a miraculous chance. 
In Walter Scott’s journal, however, and in his letters, he who is not 
too lazy may read the explicit philosophy which the novels imply. 
It can hardly be found in Scott’s early poems; it begins with “ Wa- 
verley ’—with’ the second third of “ Waverley.” The significance 
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of the mislaid manuscript is to my mind that in the nine years be- 
tween the loss and the recovery of it Scott ceased merely to tell ro- 
mantic stories, and began to think. 

His philosophy is, in a word, Stoicism—the noblest way of life, 
he calls it in his journal. He lavished a passionate enthusiasm on 
whatever he could bring to pass, or could prevent, or could modify; 
but whatever lay beyond his control he refused to consider impor- 
tant, and cultivated indifference toward it. A strong man, he 
thought, must be the complete captain of his soul. In the catas- 
trophe of his own fortunes, finding himself ruined, he practised this 
discipline with success; the bad luck which he could not help, he 
laughed off, but he spent himself prodigally where effort could 
avail. Stoicism had already been his daily philosophy for years, 
and he bestowed it, as by right of birth, on all the highspirited men 
in his novels. Like himself, they all show a fervid love of living 
combined singularly with a small love of life. Stevenson’s fine 
essay on this attitude is but a rendering of Scott’s ideas, sometimes 
of his very phrase. It is in “‘ The Pirate,” for example, not in “ Aes 
Triplex,” that the typical passage first occurred— The deck, the 
battlefield are hardly more fatal to us than our table and our bed; 
and we are saved from the one, merely to drag out a heartless and 
wearisome existence till we perish at the other.” Scott’s heroes 
all take this attitude toward death. Vehemently as they live, they 
face with a sudden and surprising resignation whatever seems to be 
inexorable doom; yet upon the slightest chance of escape, their pas- 
sion to live as suddenly returns. Part of this temperament Feni- 
more Cooper adapted to his own purposes in Leatherstocking. 
Natty Bumpo, however, has only the resignation to the inevitable; 
he never has the immense joy in living that characterizes Scott’s 
men. 

It is not remarkable, of course, that Scott had a philosophy. 
Every good citizen at the end of the eighteenth century had a key 
to the universe and a recipe for forming character. It is to Scott’s 
credit that he heard with respect all of this omniscience that came his 
way, and equally to his credit that he finally disagreed with it. 
Some of the theories which he rejected have increased in popu- 
larity though not in soundness even to our own day. One attrac- 
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tive formula held climate or soil responsible for character. Words- 
worth, though refining upon it, preached this elementary fatalism. 
He taught that nature played upon us, with or without our will, and 
in proportion as we were sensitive, moulded us to her pattern. In 
one lovely illustration, the famous poem beginning “Three years she 
grew in sun and shower,” he claimed that the excellences of the 
child Lucy had been called out by favorable aspects of the land- 
scape; the trees, the mountains, the waterfall, the clouds and the 
stars, were the causes of her spiritual, even of her physical beauty. 
It is obviously agreeable to give nature all this credit, if nature will 
only do all this work. It is also agreeable to have nature to blame, 
if the result is less than we desire. If evil appears in us, we may 
at least suspect that we got into the wrong kind of landscape. 
Wordsworth’s poem “ Ruth” tells of a poor woman long deserted 
by her husband. That young man had been living in a vague region 
in the southern part of the United States, where the vegetation, the 
contour of the landscape, even the appearance of the sky, were 
luxuriant and lawless, and their wild pervading influence was bad 
for a youth already disposed to be wayward. We infer that had 
he spent the same amount of time in the New England landscape 
he would not have left his wife. Fortunately Wordsworth’s great- 
ness is independent of his theories. His fame rests secure upon his 
unapproachable sensitiveness to the beauty of the world we live in, 
and upon his exquisite knowledge of some portions of the human 
heart. He taught us to feel; he was not preéminently equipped to 
teach us to think. His simple belief that mountains and clouds 
make man good or bad, seems now to some of us as vacuous as once 
it seemed to his reviewers. If it were true, then to save our souls 
we ought to look up a good place in a descriptive geography, and 
go live there. Wordsworth would add that the best places are in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

I have dwelt on this doctrine, as stated by Wordsworth, not for 
the purpose of ridiculing it, but because the admirer of Wordsworth 
is often among those who can discover no great mentality in Scott, 
no serious disposition toward the great ideas of his time. This 
particular great idea Scott saw through without difficulty. He 
would see through it today as it survives in the invincible pessimism 
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of Thomas Hardy. He observed that the Lake country did make 
poets out of Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey, who were 
poets already, but that their farming neighbors, curiously enough, 
remained just farmers. He saw also that goodness and badness, 
instead of being geographically stationed respectively in the north- 
western part of England and in that vague southern part of the 
United States, take up their residence everywhere on pretty equal 
terms. Against this passive theory of character-growth he set his 
own active principle, that not where men are, but what they do, deter- 
mines what they will become. He would have us observe that law- 
yers everywhere tend to be alike, book-keepers and bank clerks con- 
form to a type, clergymen and soldiers wear the impress of their 
professions. I think he would have us observe also that he loved 
and admired Wordsworth. He was one of the first worshippers 
at Dove Cottage; he held Wordsworth’s genius in many ways un- 
surpassed; and he said finely of Sir George Beaumont that “he 
understood Wordsworth’s poetry, which is a rare thing, for it is 
more easy to see his peculiarities than to feel his great merit, or to 
follow his abstract ideas.” Yet Scott agreed with Lamb’s wish 
that the hero of the “ Excursion” had been a pilgrim instead of a 
pedlar, for peddling has never been an effective recipe for dilating 
the soul. When the critic Jeffrey, however, objected to the imagi- 
native strain in Matthew, the school-master, Scott sided with 
Wordsworth, since there is no reason why school-mastering should 
not sometimes generate an imagination. 

These opinions are culled from Scott’s journal; they are also 
implied in the novels. His heroes, not unnaturally, take his point 
of view instead of Wordsworth’s. They enjoy fine scenery, but 
neither seek it nor avoid it; they possess their souls apart from it. 
On the other hand, they are extremely wary about their choice of 
a profession. Sometimes they enter the counting house or study 
law, to please their fathers, but they always seize the first chance 
of escape. Business men they often admire, but never business, 
for buying and selling is doubtful exercise of the soul. They like 
soldiering and travel and reading, they dislike the tyranny of a mar- 
tinet and the detail of a pedant. Most of all, they desire to engage 
in a generous public cause. Like Scott himself, they answer any 
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call of duty, but of their own choice they would undertake no work 
that cramps the faculties or limits the horizon. 

It was a peculiarity of Scott’s, no necessary part of his philos- 
ophy, that he was interested in characters already formed. The 
process of their forming he never studied at length; he took none 
of his heroes from their cradle to their first or second marriage, in 
the way of “ Pendennis” or “ David Copperfield.” His young men, 
his Waverleys and Frank Osbaldistones, are never the masterfigures 
of the scene, though we are confident they will be when they cease 
to be callow. Moreover, there are few children in the Waverley 
novels, and those few of little importance. But Rob Roy, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, Balfour, Jeanie Deans, Norna of the Fitful Head, 
and their like, and all the great historical persons, have achieved 
their characters and become in a sense absolute; if they often sug- 
gest and promise revelations, it is such as the drama rather than 
time unfolds. Indeed, Scott is at heart a dramatist; he likes to 
muster his people and exhibit them all in a single crisis, and he 
wants them to have accumulated a store of character for him to 
reveal. Logically enough, he had no use for the doctrine of human 
perfectability, as Rousseau, Godwin and Shelley more or less held 
it. A prospect of perfection would have prevented him from re- 
garding character as fixed and ultimate, and he would not dream of 
perfecting the race merely by adjusting social conditions, for the 
intrinsic effect of certain kinds of work, in his opinion, could not 
be changed. Let your pedlar go about in a motor car, if you 
please; his work is but peddling still, and no man can escape the 
mark of the work he does. Scott thought it undesirable that he 
should escape; he thought it a noble morality that character should 
be, not a prospect, but a result. If you asked, what of the men who 
have no choice in their occupation, he would, I think, admit that you 
had touched the heart of social misery and had pressed his doctrine 
hard. But he would say that every man intelligent enough to grasp 
this philosophy can choose the most liberating work open to him, 
and if his choice must be narrow, he often can import into his daily 
task some qualities of a larger profession. As to his own life, 
Scott would remind us finally, if we may trust many a page of the 
journal, that he had little use for the artistic or literary character. 
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Its self-conceit, supersensitiveness and jealousies he despised. His 
wish was to be a soldier. In the circumstances that made him first 
a lawyer, then a poet, and then a novelist, he gave his work as far 
as possible a soldierly quality, in order to save his character. He 
cultivated regularity and discipline, neatness of dress and courtesy 
of bearing, and a most unliterary reticence about his private affairs. 


Ill 


This consideration of Scott’s interest in character as a finished 
product, as the result of a definite work, would be incomplete if we 
did not carry it a little further into the novels themselves. We 
must realize what it meant to his art to treat the persons in his 
stories as so many absolute terms. He cuts himself off deliberately 
from what the modern reviewer calls “character development.” 
He puts his men and women in one situation after another, to show 
us what they are, and our knowledge of them is thereby increased, 
but in themselves there is neither growth nor change; the last thing 
we learn about them is consistent with all that went before. Unlike 
Peter Bell or the Ancient Mariner, they experience no change of 
heart. They receive some such development, if you choose, as the 
camera-plate undergoes in the bath, but though the impression is 
made visible gradually, there is but one picture from first to last. 
Scott never discussed this method of his, so far as I know, but it is 
quite evident that he employed it, and it is easy to supply the reason. 
Though we may hold a charitable faith that some magic, some con- 
version, may alter men’s character, yet we rarely act on this faith, 
and we find it practically impossible to envisage character so. The 
unexpected good that our friends accomplish we immediately con- 
nect with former hints and prophecies of good in them; the most 
shocking evils, unfortunately, we likewise read back into our ac- 
quaintance, and wonder we did not foresee them all along. So 
preposterous is it to our logic of human nature that a man should 
be not one person but two or more, that a story such as “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” is always thought of as a tour de force. Scott 
was as much aware as the rest of us of the mysteries of the heart, 
of the unforeseen and the capricious in even familiar personalities, 
but he was certain that so far as any character is known, it is all 
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of one piece. We get the impression from occasional entries in the 
journal that he thought character once fixed had greater possibili- 
ties for the novelist than if it were fluid and mutable. He liked the 
curious combinations, the wild juxtapositions, that only life itself 
can invent. In time’s kaleidoscope even the dullest of us get into 
significant or brilliant parts of the pattern; it would be a waste of 
bewilderment if the colors themselves should change. Further- 
more, the fixed character is somewhat like a constant virtue or vice; 
it is interesting to see what company it gets into, what sympathy or 
contrast, in its progress through the world. In “The Heart of 
Midlothian”? Jeanie Deans resolves to walk from Scotland to Lon- 
don, to see the Queen in person, and to ask a pardon for her sister, 
who is condemned to be hanged. This was a true story, and the 
actual heroine had been much honored in Scotland for her devotion; 
Scott is at great pains not to idealize her. In the book Jeanie Deans 
is of a strong, upright character but without genius or tact, with 
no sudden inspiration to assist her when in the presence of the 
Queen. She is the same person in London that she was in Edin- 
burgh. It fascinated Scott to bring together two such persons as 
Jeanie and Queen Caroline, and see what their interplay of char- 
acter would be, what telling chance remarks the girl would make, 
how much the great lady could divine of the peasant’s sorrow. It 
is not hard to guess what a modern romancer would have done with 
the scene, by way of showing the natural superiority of the lower 
classes. As a matter of fact, Scott indicates that Jeanie is morally 
the Queen’s superior, but at the same time he recognizes the advan- 
tages in social adroitness a queen has over a country girl. In 
“Quentin Durward,” for another example, when King Louis appoints 
Quentin to guard the entrance to the royal room, an inexperienced 
romancer would be tempted to make the young Scotchman’s fortune 
by his diligence. But though otherwise admirable, Quentin is not 
very alert, and he has already a series of blunders to his discredit. 
Scott therefore lets him make one blunder more, and for a time lose 
the King’s favor. Such illustrations can be multiplied from all the 
novels. One last and more elaborate one from “Old Mortality ” 
gathers up all that I have said of the stoicism of Scott’s characters, 
of their development from their occupation, and of their absolute 
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fixity. The scene brings together the young hero of the book, 
Morton, with Claverhouse, the daredevil cavalry leader, and Muck- 
lewrath, a fanatical Cameronian. It would be hard to match the 
violent shift of fortune which in a moment or so assays the three 
strong characters by the prospect of death. Morton has just been 
captured by the Cameronians, who promptly vote to kill him. As 
it is Sunday, they postpone the execution till midnight. Muckle- 
wrath, tired of waiting for the clock, jumps on a chair to push the 
hands along. At that moment Claverhouse and his dragoons sweep 
down the road, kill most of the Cameronians, and lead out the rest 
to be shot. The really tremendous suspense and the melodramatic 
relief of the scene would have satisfied most story-tellers. For 
Scott it was only the prelude to a series of fine effects. The imper- 
turbable Claverhouse, having ordered the execution of the Camero- 
nians, called for something to eat, and invited the liberated Morton, 
who was somewhat unstrung by his peril and sudden escape, to 
pledge him in a horn of ale. Morton raised the cup and was about 
to drink, “‘when the discharge of carabines beneath the window, 
followed by a deep and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and 
more faint at each interval, announced the fate of the three men 
who had just left them. Morton shuddered and set down his un- 
tasted cup. 

“*You are but young in these matters, Mr. Morton,” said Cla- 
verhouse, after he had composedly finished his draught, ‘and I do 
not think the worse of you as a young soldier for appearing to feel 
them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity reconcile men to 
everything.’ 

“¢T trust,’ said Morton, ‘they will never reconcile me to such 
sights as these.’ 

“*VYou would hardly believe,’ said Claverhouse in reply, ‘that 
in the beginning of my military career I had as much aversion to 
seeing blood spilt as ever man felt; it seemed to me to be wrung 
from my own heart. But in truth, Mr. Morton, why should we 
care so much for death, light upon us or around us whenever it 
may? Men die daily: not a bell tolls the hour but it is the death- 
note of some one or other; and why hesitate to shorten the span of 
others, or take over-anxious care to prolong our own? It is alla 
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lottery. When the hour of midnight came, you were to die; it has 
struck, you are alive and safe, and the lot has fallen on those fellows 
who were to murder you. . . . When I think of death, ... asa 
thing worth thinking of, it is in the hope of pressing one day some 
well-fought and hard-won field of battle, and dying with the shout 
of victory in my ear; that would be worth dying for, and more, it 
would be worth living for.’ 

“At the moment when he delivered these sentiments, his eye 
glancing with the martial enthusiasm which formed such a promi- 
nent feature in his character, a gory figure, which seemed to rise 
out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright before him... . 
His face, where it was not covered with blood-streaks, was ghastly 
pale, for the hand of death was on him. He bent upon Claverhouse 
eyes in which the grey light of insanity still twinkled, though just 
about to flit for ever, and exclaimed, . . . ‘Wilt thou trust in thy 
bow and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner? And shall 
not God visit thee for innocent blood? Wilt thou glory in thy wis- 
dom, and in thy courage, andinthy might? And shall not the Lord 
judge thee? . . . Thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, 
and hast been drunken and mad because thereof, the wish of thy 
heart shall be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own pride 
shall destroy thee. JI summon thee . . . to appear before the tri- 
bunal of God, to answer for this innocent blood, and the seas besides 
which thou has shed.’ 

“He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, and held it 
up to heaven as he uttered these words, which he spoke very loud, 
and then added more faintly, ‘How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints!’ 

“As he uttered the last word he fell backwards without an at- 
tempt to save himself, and was a dead man ere his head touched 
the floor. 

“Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary scene and the 
prophecy of the dying man, which tallied so strangely with the wish 
which Claverhouse had just expressed; and he often thought of it 
afterwards when that wish seemed to be accomplished. Two of 
the dragoons who were in the apartment, hardened as they were, 
and accustoined to such scenes, showed great consternation at the 
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sudden apparition, the event, and the words which preceded it. 
Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At the first instant of Muckle- 
wrath’s appearance he had put his hand to his pistol, but, on seeing 
the situation of the wounded wretch, he immediately withdrew it, 
and listened with great composure to his dying exclamation. 

“When he dropped, Claverhouse asked in an unconcerned tone 
of voice,—‘ How came the fellow here?’” 


EV 


I spoke some moments ago of the fatalism which Fenimore 
Cooper extracted from Scott’s store of philosophy. In Leather- 
stocking, however, we find no notion of fate that Scott would have 
subscribed to, though there might seem to be every reason why he, 
like Leatherstocking, should have been a fatalist or determinist. At 
the end of the eighteenth century the Rousseau influence permeated 
the thinking of most young men with the idea that responsibility 
for conduct should be assumed by nature, by institutions, by so- 
ciety—in other words, that our fate is determined for us. Our 
morality somehow got mixed up with our environment. Character 
became so generally defined in terms of climate or soil that Godwin 
found it necessary to argue the matter, Wordsworth educed his 
morals from the vernal wood, and Coleridge and Shelley, though less 
extreme, found at least an authority for the soul in the aspects of 
nature. Such a theory, even when crudely stated, still fascinates 
us, and in the utterance of these great geniuses it was accompanied 
by wonderful observations and appreciations of the visible world, 
which are still valid, no matter what we think of the theory. But 
this fascinating supine faith, which allowed the skeptical to rest 
on nature instead of on God, and permitted the deist to rest on God 
in nature, was a bad preparation for the coming shock of evolu- 
tionary science. Young men brought up in this attitude were one 
day, like Tennyson, to stand aghast at the discovery that nature, 
red in tooth and claw, is careless of our morality. We are accus- 
tomed to say that in “In Memoriam” science collides with religion, 
but it is with religion as moulded by Rousseau, by Wordsworth, and 
by Shelley—three strange figures among the Fathers; or rather it 
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is a collision less between religion and science than between a senti- 
mental and a matter-of-fact apprehension of nature. 

Probably no one will object if I say that Scott could not have 
written “In Memoriam.” I do not refer to the difference between 
his poetic gift and Tennyson’s. But Scott held a view of nature 
for which even full-fledged Darwinism would have afforded no ter- 
rors. He took the position of most scientific philosophers, as I 
understand, today, that nature represents a system of cause and 
effect, quite independent of man and his fate; that when we con- 
form to its system we are safe, and when we transgress it we are 
in trouble; that moral good and evil is man’s contribution to out- 
ward nature; that though a man may well prefer a moral end which 
transgresses this outward nature, and may be lost for it, yet we 
should remember that nature is impersonal and took no part in the 
choice. With a great love of the inanimate world, and sensible of 
the charm of the doctrines which swayed his contemporaries, Scott 
deliberately emphasized, not the sympathy between man and nature, 
but that very gulf between them which troubled the poet of “In 
Memoriam.” He even used that gulf for literary effect; by means 
of it he converted all landscapes, no matter how various, into a 
rhetorical aid, a further means of expression for his characters. If 
the sower is in his field, the field expresses him; and if the sower 
visits the city and walks the avenue embarrassed and out of place, 
the city street by its contrast also expresses him. Is not Di Vernon 
all the more herself because we find her in the Highlands, a stranger 
among her coarse and illiterate cousins? In deeper things, how- 
ever, than these matters of technic, Scott built upon this separation 
of nature and man. He resolutely set himself against any confu- 
sion of matter and soul; he trained himself against mysticism; he 
feared danger even in the enthusiasm of evangelical religion, and in 
his own devotions, he says, he cultivated a detached calmness, to 
keep his head clear. For the responsibility which he had with- 
drawn from nature, he believed he must himself assume; he would 
have delighted in Emerson’s wording of his creed, that “Deep in 
the man sits fast his fate.’’ 

If Scott had been a special student of Greek literature, this doc- 
trine of fate, even though his contemporaries did not hold it, would 
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not have been surprising in him, for this is the very temper of Soph- 
ocles or Euripides. But his days and nights since childhood had 
been given to the old ballads, which fairly reek of superstitions, 
curses and hauntings, and to the old romances, no less full of charms, 
magic, and expiations. In this body of literature fate is a destiny 
outside of us—a doom, often undeserved, which overtakes us. It is 
no small evidence of the force of Scott’s mind that in serving him- 
self from this rich material he made over its spirit until it reflects 
a very different philosophy of fate. To illustrate such a point in 
full would take hours, but two of the Waverley novels fortunately 
may be used to show what idea of fate lay in Scott’s sources, and 
what philosophy emerged in his completed work. 

“The Bride of Lammermoor” was dictated while he was se- 
riously ill, in great pain. The dictation was almost automatic; his 
genius in this case did indeed simply spina yarn. After his recov- 
ery, when the printed book was in his hands, he found to his horror 
that he could not remember a word of it. Of course he remem- 
bered the original legends on which he had founded the story, but 
what he had done with the material he could not recall. He was 
greatly relieved by the reflection, as he told James Ballantyne, that 
the printers would have noticed anything very glaring on the page. 
When he finished it, he said it was “monstrous gross and gro- 
tesque.” Even a slight examination of the plot shows what he 
meant. He used his material without changing it; he let old super- 
sitions come true without regard to the characters they affect. 
There is a prophecy that when the last Lord of Ravenswood shall 
ride to his own house to court his enemy’s daughter, “he shall stable 
his steed in the Kelpie’s flow ’’—that is, he shall drown in a certain 
quicksand. The master of Ravenswood does make love to his 
enemy’s daughter, and when he is no longer needed in the story, he 
accidentally drowns in the quicksand. 

This is not the real Scott, nor does this indicate his notion of 
fate. His typical use of old material is seen in “The Pirate.” 
That powerful story is based on superstitions and prophecies, none 
of which have the slightest effect outside of the characters that 
know them. The chief superstitions in the islands in which the 
story is set, is that a man saved from drowning will some day be 
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the death of his rescuer. Scott shrewdly gets at the need, if we 
may call it so, which underlay this savage convention; the fewer 
rescued from the winter shipwrecks, the more plunder to be divided 
without protest among the islanders. Mordaunt, the hero of the 
book, braves the dark prophecy and saves from drowning Cleve- 
land, the pirate. He is not superstitious, and naturally enough, 
Cleveland is not the death of him. But Norna of the Fitful Head, 
the wild woman half crazed with old folk-lore, who believes herself 
in league with the devil, moves heaven and earth to ruin Cleveland, 
in order to protect Mordaunt; for although he is ignorant of their 
relation, she knows she is Mordaunt’s mother, and she would avert 
what she thinks is his impending doom. She puts the officers 
of the law on Cleveland’s track, and through her efforts he is in 
danger of capture and execution for piracy, when she learns beyond 
question that he, and not Mordaunt, is her lost son. 

This is the kind of fatalism that Scott believed in, a fate that we 
ourselves bring to pass, a destiny that may be prophesied of any 
character by one who knows that character through and through. 
If you know the impetuous nature of Oedipus and Jocasta, you can 
prophesy what will occur in their family, and they will make it come 
true because they fear it will; or, to take a more famous illustra- 
tion, Christ, knowing the character of St. Peter, can prophesy the 
three-fold betrayal, though nothing but St. Peter’s character com- 
pels him to it. This is the definition of fate that Scott would sub- 
scribe to—the knowledge the gods have of us. 


V 


Perhaps you have looked for mention of several other aspects 
of Scott’s art—of his humor, of his incidental poems, of his various 
kinds of hero and heroine. I have deliberately confined myself to 
speak of his stoicism, of his theory of character, and of his theory 
of fate, because my purpose was to say a word for that part of 
his genius which is commonly undervalued. He is no poet of 
abstractions, nor would I rank him with Edmund Spenser nor with 
Milton as a philosopher, but he was an independent thinker, and 
more nearly right, as he was certainly more sane, than many bril- 
liant men around him who have credit for more ideas. I hold with 
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those who call him the wisest and the greatest man of English letters 
in the nineteenth century, and he is incomparably our greatest novel- 
ist. To be steeped in his books, to be on familiar terms with the 
noble men and women who dwell in them, to share their courage, 
their zest in life, their self-reliance, their intellectual sincerity, until 
their outlook on life becomes our own—this would be a good protec- 
tion against most of the romances which today it is our frailty 
rather than our fate to read, and against those social cure-alls which 
still offer to make us good and happy, at low cost, with just a little 
rearranging of environment. 

The lover of Scott, finally, has a privilege seldom enjoyed by the 
worshipper of literary heroes. He can be sure that however closely 
he study the life of his hero, he will discover on it neither smirch 
nor shadow. For a hundred years Scott has been the target of 
criticism; he is still the most completely lovable man in English lit- 
erature. He proved first in his own life the high doctrines implied 
in his novels. His most perfect knight is no more chivalrous than 
he. Whoever celebrates his next centenary will find other things 
to praise in the novels, but I think he will still incline to sum up the 
author of “ Waverley,” as I now do—the novels, the philosophy, 
and the man, all together—in Tennyson’s verdict, 


“Great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart, blood and bone!” 
JOHN ERSKINE 


THE CATSKILL: WATER (‘SUPPEY FFOR) PHEsCIT® 
OF NEW YORK 


REAT engineering works successfully accomplished are no 
longer matters of much remark, unless they acquire promi- 
nence by circumstances more or less spectacular, or have histories ac- 
centuated by interested public administration, like the Panama 
Canal. Yet there are public works of extraordinary magnitude 
being brought to successful completion at the present time, practi- 
cally unheralded or at most receiving occasional unfriendly political 
attention, which are entitled to as much commendation even as the 
construction of the Isthmian Canal. Two such works are at the 
present time being constructed by the State and City of New York, 
respectively. It is not the purpose of this article to make any refer- 
ence to the State Barge Canal soon to be completed, other than as a 
great public work of this state, whose effective construction has 
thus far at least failed to attract any great amount of general public 
attention outside of the state and not much within its limits, except 
for adverse political purposes. The other great public work now 
being brought to completion in this state is the Additional Water 
Supply for the City of New York taken from the Catskill Moun- 
tains. This project is the greatest work of its kind ever completed 
in the history of the world. Furthermore, the organization of its 
engineering and construction forces has been created and conducted 
with such efficiency that its $100,000,000 or more of contract work 
is being done within the original estimates of cost and without ex- 
ceeding the time limits set for its various contracts. Yet up to the 
present time, practically the only public attention which has been 
given to it is that of a special grand jury acting to discredit or worse 
the controlling and other responsible officials of this great work, who 
have discharged their duties with wisdom and honorable efficiency. 
In 1902 during the mayoralty of the Hon. Seth Low, formerly 
President of Columbia University, it became evident in view of the 
limited supply of the Croton Water shed and other smaller sources 
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from which water was supplied to the city, on the one hand, and the 
rapidly increasing population on the other, that new sources of po- 
table water of suitable quality must be found and made ready at a 
comparatively early date to deliver a large additional supply with 
much increased head into all the boroughs of the city. A Com- 
mission, known as “The Commission on Additional Water Sup- 
ply ’* was created for the purpose of investigating and reporting on 
all sources which might be considered reasonably available for the 
city, excluding only interstate waters, i. e., waters flowing in the 
streams of the State of New York but whose diversion would 
affect the interests of adjoining states, as the taking of such a supply 
would lead to serious and extended litigation. 

The investigations of the Commission showed that there are three 
streams conveniently available to supply water to the city of New 
York on the easterly side of the Hudson, viz., Fishkill Creek, Wap- 
pinger Creek and the Jansen Kill. The water in these streams which 
flow through a limestone country are harder than is desirable for 
public purposes, although not sufficiently hard to prohibit their use. 

The best waters, however, found by the Commission are those 
of streams on the westerly side of the Hudson having their origin 
in the Catskill Mountains, including Rondout Creek, Esopus Creek 
and Catskill Creek, flowing southerly or easterly into the Hudson 
River and Schoharie Creek on the westerly slope of the Catskills, 
flowing northerly into the Mohawk River. Of those streams the 
Esopus and the Schoharie are the most desirable on account of their 
waters being almost ideally soft and pure and for the further reason 
that they offer the best sites for the necessary reservoirs and other 
structures. Finally, the aqueduct to convey the waters from the 
Esopus and Schoharie creeks to the city would be at least as eco- 
nomical as the corresponding construction required for Rondout 
and Catskill Creeks. 

When it became apparent that the city would take water from 
one of these sources, certain interests in Duchess Co. secured the 
enactment of legislation at Albany prohibiting the use of any of the 
three streams named on the easterly side of the river, leaving the 
Catskill sources only available. 


* This Commission consisting of Wm. H. Burr, Chairman, Rudolph Hering 
and John R. Freeman made its report Nov. 30, 1903. 
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In designing a great public water supply there are a number of 
important conditions necessary to be fulfilled. The quality of the 
water must be the best from a sanitary point of view, otherwise it 
must be subjected to filtration or other effective means for its requi- 
site improvement. The volume supplied must be such as to meet the 
daily demand throughout the years of lowest rain fall and this must 
hold for the longest possible future period in view of the reasonably 
estimated increase of population. 

Again, the water sheds or drainage areas must afford suitable 
locations for the great storage reservoirs and other structures re- 
quired to gather and hold and finally discharge into the aqueduct 
leading to the city the greatest practicable percentage of the total 
rainfall. Fortunately the drainage basins of the Esopus and Scho- 
harie creeks fulfill these requirements to a high degree and the 
~ Rondout and Catskill creeks to a less degree. 

The volume of water required daily by the City of New York 
is far beyond that imagined by the ordinary citizen. The popula- 
tion of New York City at the present time is about 5,500,000, the 
greater part of which is found in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, and that population is at present increasing annually by 
about 175,000. This does not include the great transient popula- 
tion of commuters and others who come into the city during the 
day and leave it for the night. 

The consumption of water in the great cities of this country 
varies approximately from 100 to 300 gallons per day per head of 
population. The excessive consumption indicated by the larger of 
these quantities has prompted many efforts in the past few years 
to reduce avoidable waste so as to bring the daily consumption down 
to as near 100 gallons per day as possible. At the present time the 
consumption of water in the City of New York is but little over 
100 gallons per head of population per day, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it can be kept down to that limit for any great length 
of time, although measures are constantly being taken to accomplish 
that end. This means that New York City with its 5,500,000 of 
population now consumes daily a volume of water sufficient to cover 
the main plot of Columbia University grounds between Broadway 
and Amsterdam Ave. from 116th to 120th Streets more than 100 
feet deep, i. e., deep enough to submerge the highest building on it. 
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In one sense the amount of water daily consumed by a com- 
munity is a measure of its civilization or cultivation. In the Murray 
Hill district of the city the use of water is as high as 175 to 200 
gallons per head of population per day, but in some of the east side 
tenement districts the use falls as low as perhaps thirty gallons per 
day where water is scarcely used for any purpose if it can possibly 
be avoided. At various times much criticism has been made of the 
wasteful use of public water in the City of New York. All such 
criticisms, however, are without foundation. As a matter of fact, 
the City of New York has been one of the most economical large 
cities in the world in its consumption of public water. 

In view of these conditions it is practically certain that in less 
than ten years the population of the City of New York will exceed 
7,500,000 people, requiring a daily water supply of probably not 
much if any less than one billion gallons per day, including the ad- 
joining suburban districts which under recent legislation may take 
their public water supplies from that of the city. 

It is estimated that Esopus Creek with its 255 square miles of 
drainage area above the Ashokan dam may with proper storage be 
depended upon to yield 250,000,000 gallons per day, while Schoharie 
Creek with its 228 square miles of drainage area and Rondout 
Creek with 131 square miles may make up somewhat more than an- 
other 250,000,000 gallons per day. Hence the New Catskill 
Aqueduct has been designed and constructed with sufficient capacity 
to deliver to the city of New York at least 500 million gallons per 
day. 

At the present time the Catskill Aqueduct with the large Ashokan 
storage reservoir about twelve miles back of Kingston is so nearly 
completed that within about another year it may be delivering water 
temporarily into the new Croton reservoir for the city’s use. 

In every drainage area or gathering ground for public water 
supply there must be constructed a collecting and storage reservoir 
or reservoirs of as large capacity as practicable, so as to hold the 
surplus waters of rainy periods to meet the deficiencies of periods of 
low rainfall sometimes lasting many months. The great Ashokan 
Reservoir on Esopus Creek formed by a high masonry dam 
flanked by earth embankments at a point known as Olive Bridge, 
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and two large earth dikes in gaps between hills, has a total capacity 
of 132 billion gallons, nearly all of which is available. The ordi- 
nary elevation of water surface in this reservoir is about 590 feet 
above tide water at the city. It is divided into two basins by a 
masonry dividing wall. The height of the masonry of the dam is 
240 feet above its foundation while its thickness at the base is 
190 feet and the width on top, 23 feet. The total area of water 
surface is 12.8 square miles. The maximum depth of water in the 
reservoir is about 190 feet near the dam and the average depth is 
about 50 feet. This unusual volume of storage, requiring many 
weeks for water to pass through it, will greatly improve the 
quality of the water, not only in consequence of the fact that patho- 
genic bacteria can seldom live longer than two or three weeks in 
such a reservoir, but also because the prolonged sedimentation will 
enhance its clearness. Indeed a storage of such great volume is one 
of the most effective sanitary agencies for the improvement of a 
public water supply. With a draught of five hundred million gal- 
lons per day, this reservoir would hold an available supply for the 
city for a period of over 250 days, i. e., more than eight months. 
The type of aqueduct employed for conveying water the greater 
part of the way from the Ashokan Reservoir to the city is that 
known as the “cut and cover”’ aqueduct, as it is constructed in an 
open cut and then covered with earth to a depth of at least 3 feet 
on the top. The cross-section of this cut and cover aqueduct shows 
a horse-shoe shaped opening with a maximum height of 17 feet, 
and a maximum width of 17 feet, 6 inches. The barrel is made 
entirely of concrete with a minimum thickness at top of I2 inches 
and the same minimum thickness on the bottom with the side walls 
thickened to resist the pressure of the earth used for filling around 
it. The total length of this aqueduct from the Ashokan Reservoir 
to the city line is 92 miles, 55 of which is of the cut and cover type. 
This particular type of aqueduct will never run quite full. It is 
the least costly type used and is built along the proper contour of 
the high ground west of the Hudson River the greater part of the 
distance from the Ashokan Reservoir to the point where the aque- 
duct crosses the Hudson River at Storm King Mountain on the 
westerly side and Breakneck Mountain on the easterly side. 
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At locations where the aqueduct had to be tunneled through 
mountains at grade, as at Mohonk, a horse-shoe shaped section was 
adopted having a height of 17 feet and a width of 13 feet, 4 inches. 
There are twenty-four such tunnels aggregating fourteen miles in 
length. 

When it became necessary to cross valleys of considerable depth 
and width deep circular tunnels were built with a diameter of about 
14 feet. As these tunnels are several hundred feet below the normal 
grade of the tunnel they are called “syphons” and are under heavy 
pressure. There are seven pressure tunnels aggregating 17 miles 
in length. 

The most remarkable deep tunnel crossing of any valley is that 
under the Hudson River between Storm King and Breakneck Moun- 
tains. A vertical shaft about 18 feet in diameter was sunk on each 
side of the river to a depth of 1100 feet below the water surface, 
the two shafts being 3022 feet apart. The shafts were then con- 
nected with a horizontal tunnel 14 feet in diameter, after being lined 
with concrete. These shafts and tunnels were all in the granitic 
rock showing in the two mountains on either side of the river. It 
was not intended originally to make this tunnel so deep, but exam- 
inations in the river bed unexpectedly showed that while the maxi- 
mum depth of water in the river was less than 100 feet the greatest 
depth to rock beneath the water was more than 800 feet. 

This was ascertained by what are known as wash or jet borings, 
which are made by driving a pipe into the bed of the river and 
washing out by means of a water jet the material inside of it and 
constantly observing the nature of that material as the work pro- 
gresses. These pipes may vary in diameter from 2 inches or 3 inches 
up to 16 or 18 inches, the former for borings of small depth, and 
the latter for those of great depth. By this simple method pipes 
varying from 6 to 15 inches in diameter were driven into the bed of 
the Hudson River at the site of this crossing to a depth of nearly 
800 feet, but so many boulders, large and small, with hard gravel, 
were encountered at that depth that it was found impossible to 
penetrate to bed rock by such procedures. These jet or wash bor- 
ings were the deepest which have ever been made for the purpose 
of sub-surface investigations. After a number of attempts of this 
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kind, extending over many months, it was found necessary to 
abandon them and resort to an entirely different procedure. The 
illustration exhibiting the cross section of the river at Storm King 
shows both the vertical jet borings in the river and the inclined bor- 
ings in the rock below the river bed. 

In order to determine a safe depth for the tunnel inclined borings 
through the rock were made from chambers cut in each of the 
shafts on the two sides of the river, nearly 300 feet below the sur- 
face. These inclined borings, of which there were two sets driven 
to secure all needed information, were the longest of their kind ever 
made and the successful accomplishment of this part of the work 
was a remarkable achievement. These borings showed that the 
thickness of rock vertically over the tunnel would be not less than 
150 feet and perhaps as much as 200 to 250 feet, which was ample 
for the purpose. Obviously the rock at such a great depth is under 
enormous pressure as was shown by pieces flying off from the sides 
of the tunnel, during excavation, called by the workmen “ popping” 
of the rock. From the easterly side of the Hudson River the 
aqueduct continues southeasterly and crosses under the new Croton 
Reservoir several miles northerly of the dam, where a temporary 
connection is made so that water may be discharged from the 
aqueduct into Croton Lake, thus increasing the flow correspondingly 
from the latter. This is the way in which the first water from the 
Catskills will probably reach the city. The line of the aqueduct 
still continues in a southeasterly direction to the Kensico Reservoir 
at Valhalla about four miles north of White Plains where the old 
reservoir of the same name was located. 

Kensico reservoir receives the entire discharge from the aque- 
duct and forms a total receiving volume of 38 billion gallons with 
an available capacity of 29 billion gallons, thus forming nearly a 
sixty days supply for the city with a draught of 500 million gallons 
per day. A receiving reservoir of large capacity like this is required 
as a necessary assurance of the continuity of the city’s supply, 
should any juncture arise interrupting the flow through the aque- 
duct for a short period of time, and the city is fortunate in having 
a suitable location for this reservoir at a point so near it. 

The concrete masonry dam of the Kensico Reservoir, about 15 
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miles north of the city line, is built across a sharp subsurface gorge 
in the bed rock whose deepest point is over 155 feet below the 
bottom of the reservoir, making the maximum height of masonry 
from the deepest part of the foundation to the top 310 feet. The 
area of the water surface of the reservoir at its normal elevation 
of 355 feet above tide is 3.5 square miles. At a short distance 
south of this reservoir there is a suitable location for large filter 
beds available at any time in the future when it may be deemed 
best to resort to filtration. 

What may be called the southern terminus of the Catskill Aque- 
duct, about 92 miles from the Ashokan Reservoir, is at the city line 
at the highest point in the northern part of the city, nearly due west 
from Mount Vernon, where the Hill View Reservoir is located. 
This reservoir will hold about 900 million gallons of water and its 
purpose is to form an equalizing basin of sufficient capacity to 
provide for the varying draught for the city’s use in different parts 
of the day, the discharge from the aqueduct being essentially uni- 
form. The normal elevation of this water surface is 295 feet above 
tide and it indicates the increased pressure to which the distributing 
system of the city will be subjected under the new public water 
supply conditions. This reservoir is divided into two basins, thus 
enabling either to be temporarily out of service, should any exigency 
arise requiring that condition. 

At the outlet or discharge from the Hill View.Reservoir the 
distribution system of the city actually begins, although a deep 
tunnel in the bed rock underlying the city conveys the water from 
the reservoir down under Manhattan Island and under the East 
River a short distance north of the Williamsburg Bridge. This 
tunnel in solid rock varies in depth from 245 feet at Van Cortlandt 
Park to 478 feet at 165th Street and High Bridge Park, 205 feet, at 
24th Street, and Broadway, and at a deep shaft at Delancy and 
Eldridge Streets down to about 750 feet, where it crosses under the 
East River to Brooklyn, then rising somewhat it ends at a shaft 
329 feet in depth at Fort Greene Park and Myrtle Ave., where steel 
and iron pipe lines connect the shaft with the distribution systems 
of Queens, Brooklyn, and Richmond Boroughs. This deep circular 
tunnel starts with a diameter of 15 feet at Hill View Reservoir 
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and decreases by steps to 14 feet, 13 feet, 12 feet, and 11 feet in 
Brooklyn where it connects with the distribution system of the 
latter. The total length of this deep tunnel underneath the Borough 
of Manhattan and the East River is 18 miles. There are numerous 
shafts (24 in all) throughout its entire length through some of 
which, suitably located, pipe connections are made with the present 
distributing system, thus bringing Catskill water into the distribution 
pipes already in use. 

The entire work of the additional Catskill water supply there- 
fore consists mainly of the great Ashokan Reservoir on Esopus 
Creek, the Kensico Reservoir at Valhalla about 15 miles northerly 
of the city line, the equalizing Hill View Reservoir at the city line, 
the Catskill Aqueduct proper 92 miles in length extending from the 
Ashokan Reservoir to the Hill View Reservoir, the deep tunnel 
under Manhatten Island and the East River extending over into 
Brooklyn and affording connection at a number of points with the 
existing distributing systems of the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens, together with large pipe line extensions from the 
Borough of Brooklyn under the Narrows to Staten Island where 
there is another reservoir called Silver Lake Reservoir of 435 
million gallons capacity for the supply of the Borough of Richmond. 
The aggregate distance from the Ashokan Reservoir to the Silver 
Lake Reservoir on Staten Island is 119 miles. 

All this work has been designed and built with every feature 
required to bring the water to the city in the most sanitary condi- 
tion known at the present time. Aérators of sufficient capacity to 
treat all the water flowing in the aqueduct are provided at both the 
Ashokan and the Kensico Reservoirs. They are great basins with 
fountains each composed of about 1600 nozzles through which 
the water is thrown into the air, thus acquiring a thorough mix- 
ture of oxygen with the resulting removal of undesirable gases or 
other materials tending to cause objectionable tastes and odors. 
Furthermore, land around the margins of reservoirs as well as the 
right of way for the aqueduct has been purchased by the city in 
order to safeguard in every way the new water supply against 
sources of pollution which might otherwise exist. Reservoir basins 
have been thoroughly grubbed and cleaned of trees, bushes, and 
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objectionable matter of all kinds, including effective treatment of 
marshy areas. 

The acquisition of the land occupied by reservoir sites and for 
precautionary purposes has led to the elimination of considerable 
population. Seven villages having a population of over two thou- 
sand people were removed from the site of the Ashokan Reservoir, 
as were thirty-two cemeteries, necessitating the re-interring of the 
remains of nearly three thousand bodies. A population of five 
hundred had to be removed from the site of the Kensico Reservoir. 

Finally, many miles of highways had to be abandoned and 
reconstructed on new alinement and a stretch of about twelve miles 
of the Ulster & Delaware R. R. was removed from the Ashokan 
basin and reconstructed by the city on a new location. This part of 
the work required also the construction of a considerable number 
of reinforced concrete bridges of substantial character and esthetic 
design so as to constitute an enhancement of the beauties of the 
locality where they are found. The largest of these bridges was 
built across the upper end of the Kensico Reservoir, although there 
are similar structures of magnitude at a number of other points, 
especially above the Ashokan Reservoir over a stream tributary to 
Esopus Creek. 

Up to the present time 125 contracts for construction work 
have been executed making an aggregate of nearly $100,000,000 
with a maximum total contract force of approximately 25,000 men. 

About 85 per cent. of the total work has been completed and 
the total cost of the work immediately contemplated and covered by 
the plans of work now in process of construction will be about 130 
millions. 

Witt1aAM H. Burr 


A COUNTRY BOY AND A CITY COLLEGE 


6 HY did you come to the city for college?”’ 

I asked the question after we had talked for half an hour 
across an office desk hidden away at the top of a college building on 
Morningside Heights. He was a senior, capable and well respected, 
a member of the all-puissant Board of Student Representatives and 
a likely candidate for the commencement prize to be awarded the 
man who had done most for the college. I had learned one day that 
he had come from a poor little farm house, shelved on a mountain 
side far in the west of Pennsylvania, yet as he sat there, a figure 
well trimmed and poised, he bore himself with an address that would 
win him a welcome place in any company. His answer was not 
slow in coming. 

“TI wanted to come to a great university where I could feel a 
whole world continually arranging itself, where every good interest 
of life had its priests and prophets. I wanted it set in a swarming 
city which would illustrate every lecture I heard on man and his 
work and society. And besides this, to be frank, I came to New 
York because I didn’t have much money.” 

I must confess a curiosity as to how and why boys find them- 
selves in college. There is many a fine biography that is never 
enclosed between the covers of a book, stories in which college is 
a dream come true, a land of promise reached after long deserts of 
waiting and work. Most of them are never known, for what one 
has lived and hoped is the treasure of one’s soul and not to be 
paraded lightly. Yet I had heard some of my friend’s story before, 
for during the last year we had talked through many a grateful ° 
hour in this same room. There were interstices left, however, and 
I suggested, as delicately as I could, that he tell me enough to fill 
them. That he should have come to New York to save money 
seemed in itself engaging enough to warrant a tale. 

The first was familiar. Cows to drive and corn to hoe and a 
schoolhouse down by the bridge where in the hum of a score of rest- 
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less children he droned over his spelling words to the teacher behind 
the desk—a lean young man who taught from nine to four and 
studied at night in heavy, sheep-bound books that were to make him 
fit to preach the word of God. There were rare Saturday after- 
noons when with a hard won furlough from pulling kale, the boy 
scampered barefoot at the side of the student-teacher as they wound 
in and out between the trees by the brookside, and finally, throned 
on a fern-plumed knoll, mottled with quivering discs of sunlight, 
had listened to wonderful tales of what was happening over the hills 
and far away in the great city with ships and electric cars, with mar- 
vellous shop-palaces and glaring lights, of shadow-crossed streets 
and stately spires, of a college half shut off from the noise of the 
town, where the young man had once hoped to go. Then came a 
great day for the boy when, with clothes packed tightly into a 
satchel, he sat on the buck-board seat with his father, clattering over 
the road to the village twenty miles away, where he was to be a 
student in the state normal school. That night he sat at supper 
with his landlady, slyly watching his “manners” lest he forget the 
proper purpose of a table knife. But the good lady looked so kindly 
on the motherless lad of sixteen years, that he carried his lamp to 
his room thankfully content that he had found another friend. 
The cost of education would eat an ugly hole into the little 
family chest that had been filled by so many days’ toil; he could 
not afford to board outright, but furnished “the list” instead. 
Every Saturday noon the father would appear and unrope from the 
back of the buck-board a generous box of provisions—so much of 
meat, of eggs, of potatoes—just as the paper that the landlady 
had drawn up on the day of arrival had specified. Thus was the 
price of weekly board and room reduced to two dollars and fifty 
cents. Though he had not much money to spend, often during the 
autumn evenings there were excellent opportunities to go down- 
town with the older boys and play pool on the big green tables that 
stood in the low-ceiled room under the hotel office. But the land- 
lady had a watchful eye and had seen many a boy come and go 
through school,—and come back sometimes on commencement days, 
haloed with success, to pay a grateful visit to the little woman who 
had been their counsellor. Artfully she suggested that they go 
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together to some of the lectures and concerts which the school was 
able to bring to the village during the winter. At Christmas time 
“The Messiah” was sung in the bleak and roomy old Town Hall, 
and the boy who had come to the gallery on a special student rate, 
listened with poignant amazement while a soprano from a distant 
city choir sang “I know that my redeemer liveth,” then swung 
and vibrated with the marvellous lift of the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” 
and came down silently into the village street half afraid to 
believe in the shining vision of art. Next month came a far- 
famed traveller who showed stereopticon pictures of life on the 
isles of the Indies, and there was a man of leonine bearing who 
read the tragedy of “ Julius Caesar,” so firing the imagination of the 
boy up under the eaves, that before he turned out his lamp that 
night, in front of the bureau mirror with a sheet wrapped over his 
shoulder, he practised “Spartacus” out of the elocution book to such 
purpose that next day when he spoke in class, the girls forgot to 
titter, the boys left off drawing fly-leaf portraits, and after the 
others had gone the teacher walked down the hall with him and 
offered to lend him a book. 

It was the landlady’s diplomacy that secured him a place to work 
on certain afternoons in the principal’s garden. Dr. Steele, him- 
self, was on hand from time to time with hoe and trowel, and they 
talked of cabbages and kings; chiefly of kings, however, like the 
great Agassiz under whose mastership the principal had once 
worked a year or so. There were two or three memorable evenings 
when he had been invited into the stately house, had taken tea with 
Dr. Steele and his wife, and afterwards sat at the fireside and 
looked at pictures from Florence. Soon the landlady noted with 
silent satisfaction that his adolescent bass was modulating to the 
exact speaking tone of the doctor, and that he was acquiring grad- 
ually quaint touches of courtliness that must have come from the 
drawing room of the larger house near the school. With one thing 
and another he went home to the farm in June many years greater 
than when he had left it ten months before. He pitched hay with a 
good will and cut and bound the grain, but mornings when he drove 
the milk to the creamery, he wondered as to what he would do with 
his future. Whatever accidents might happen, he had laid it down 
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in the plan that when he came to play a part in the world, there 
would be certain similarities between his life and Dr. Steele’s. 

No one can tell of all the things that come to a young man in the 
last four years of his ’teens. The lad joined the debating society, 
played ball on the second team, once getting a place in a regular 
game at a college some fifteen miles away in a neighboring valley. 
He attended dreadful receptions where hands and feet grow mon- 
strous, did fairly good work in his classes, and read privately, some- 
times, in imposing tomes that seldom came down from their shelves 
in a back alcove of the library. Two summers he worked on the 
farm, and spent one selling books, pumping an old bicycle from 
house to house across the hills. Nearly all of the students were 
preparing themselves to be teachers, and when the last year came 
there was interesting talk of “positions.”’ One day in March he 
was called to the principal’s office and told of a school in northeast- 
ern New Jersey some thirty miles from Manhattan, where the head 
teacher had broken down. Could he arrange to leave by the end 
of the week? He could. On commencement day his diploma 
would be read out as for one who was “representing us in a dis- 
tant field.” Within three days he sat in a car, that carried him on 
a weary journey across two states to the work that was waiting, 
and he tried to picture what it was going to be like, eagerly some 
of the time, but now and then with a qualm of uncertainty. 

Next morning when he drew into the little village whose name 
he had learned so well, he left his seat in the car with a little fan- 
tastic ceremony of farewell to his boyhood, and stepped to the plat- 
form anxiously adult. With all the dignity of nineteen years he 
rode home with the chairman of the board of trustees, talked a 
little too much, pulling into his conversation what shrewd epigrams 
he could, and a professional phrase or two, in the hope of reassuring 
the white-bearded man beside him, for he could not be insensible to 
the atmosphere of futility that clung to his obvious youth. In the 
three months that followed there was plenty of discouragement. 
The seasoned, competent teachers, who were under his nominal 
sway, received him with tolerant courtesy, listened with the aspect 
of reverent attention, and with a well hidden smile went about their 
work in the same good way that they had gone for many a suc- 
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cessful term. Pupils made artful and plausible references as to 
how things had been done before (always in the interest of re- 
trenchment of work) until the young man realized how badly he 
was being gulled. The trustees saw fit to question the expediency 
of justice in several cases of discipline. Yet he must have been sat- 
isfactory, inasmuch as when it was learned that the previous prin- 
cipal’s illness was probably very serious they asked him to come 
back in the autumn with a little increase in his salary. 

Through the fortunate help of one of the parents, he found a 
place for vacation in a summer camp in the mountains, patronized 
by boys from wealthy homes in the city. The other five attend- 
ants were college men; and at night when the boys had been put to 
bed, they sat around the fire by the Jake and talked with such 
zest of men and experiences, that the school teacher felt his vague 
intentions about college hardening into a definite resolution. His 
tent mate came from Columbia, and often, when the candles were 
out, he told strange and almost incredible tales of men who worked 
their way through. The school teacher lay awake some nights 
casting up sums in his head—how much could he put aside during 
the long ten months of the coming year? It seemed pathetically 
meagre, scarce enough to pay for a good beginning. It would take 
many such years, and he was losing time. He must force his way 
into the vestibule without delay; even if the doors of the sanctuary 
could not yet be opened, perhaps some of the incense would seep 
through. He was much interested, therefore, in what he heard of 
“extension” classes that met at odd times and on Saturdays, and 
were open to almost any one who had ten or fifteen dollars and 
interest enough to come. He wrote for a special announcement 
and selected a promising course that was listed under the department 
of English, where his fondest hopes were centered. 

On the first Saturday of the autumn term he came into the city 
and to Morningside, where his temples were set. After furtive 
inquiries of uniformed officials he found his way to the class room, 
and listened to the first lecture with open-eyed admiration. ‘The 
speaker went on with such ease and assurance, the subject seemed 
suddenly mapped with so many intricate cross-paths, the amount of 
reading assigned was so ruthless, that he went away as eager and 
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expectant as if he were entering a race in which he was matched 
against rivals he had long waited to meet. After the class he wan- 
dered over the campus, much impressed with the majestic rythm 
of the buildings set point to point over the hilltop. He ventured 
into the stately library building and into the spacious, dome-capped 
reading room, where, after poising a brief moment on the brink of 
decision, he pulled down a book from the shelves and ran over the 
pages with a thrill at the new sense of privilege. Every week-end 
he appeared with lesson fairly well gleaned from the few books at 
hand in the tiny public library out in the suburb; and came to look 
on these pilgrimages as real sources of power. Though the ma- 
terial of this course had small bearing on his own work in his class- 
room, he came back to the school each week with vision expanded 
and a little of the enthusiasm he had gained from his lecturer and 
from the odd assortment of students gathered from heaven knows 
where. Some afternoons he stayed over, to walk the thick-moving 
streets downtown or to go to a game in South Field, and joined 
heartily in the cheering for the college he felt was coming to be his 
own. Slowly he began to feel himself a member of the great com- 
munity, and of the institution so big, so daring and sure. One 
spring morning he went to see a mysterious person called the 
“Secretary of the Employment Committee” who was reputed to 
do fabulous things for indigent students. Though the secretary 
would make no promises, he was convincingly fervent in advising 
the young man to come. The money he had saved would see him 
well into the first year in any event, and if worst came to worst he 
could eke it out, very probably in odd jobs in some of the adminis- 
tration offices at thirty cents an hour. It was a hazard, of course, 
but the stakes were high; and the young man was ready to play on 
pluck. The registrar assured him that he might expect a year’s 
credit for his work in the normal school. That week he explained 
to his board of trustees that he would not be teaching next year. 

When toward the last of June he sat down to a home-coming 
supper with his father, the hired man and the housekeeper, he 
secretly worried as to what would be the least perilous way to set 
out to gain his parent’s permission for the plan he had made. When 
the milking was done, the two strolled along the lane in the blue of 
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the evening to look at some new fences that marked the farm 
boundary. After two or three false starts and a deal of circumlocu- 
tion, the young man risked the opinion that he would soon have to 
be thinking of college. He was surprised at the older man’s acqui- 
escence. The father had come to the same conclusion. Things 
had gone well on the farm and there were eight or nine hundred 
dollars to be drawn upon, which would be enough to pay for a 
course in the college in the neighboring valley twenty miles away. 
At a Farmers’ Institute lately the father had talked with one of the 
professors, who had pointed out, besides other things, how a student 
could turn a dollar now and then at mowing lawns, shovelling snow, 
tending a furnace or waiting on table. All this came with a sicken- 
ing shock to the youth who had walked in the courts of the great 
city. Halting and half ashamed, he told of his plan to go to the 
great university. As he recounted it, standing there by the fence 
under the closing night hundreds of miles from the city, it did 
sound preposterous, and the father was plainly astonished. What 
March-madness had come into the boy? Did he think he was rich? 
College in New York, indeed! The most expensive place in the 
world! He was willing and anxious to pay for things within reason, 
but none of his hard earned money would be sunk in such a wild 
spree. It was the college in the valley or back to teaching school. 
But the young man had hitched his wagon to a star and would 
have none of small things. He had pored over the catalogue of 
the great university and had lingered over the names of the masters 
of whom everyone had heard, the writers of fat volumes and text 
books, the argonauts for whose treasure ships all had to wait. He 
would see these and know them. However estimable might be the 
professors at home, they were unsung and inglorious people, who 
must be always following after. He and his father walked silently 
back, the older man hiding his chagrin behind a hard and stolid 
front, the younger conquering penitence by the strength of his self 
trust. He explained to his father temperately and with no show 
of boasting that he proposed to command his own fortune and 
would go to the university with little at hand besides his determi- 
nation. Before the week was gone, he left for his old place in the 
summer camp, whence he would come to college in the early days of 
the autumn. 
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In the lazy heat of September the young man set out to find 
quarters on Morningside Heights whose price might be squeezed 
into the modest compass of his purse. Through the help of the 
university Christian Association be found a form-fitting room in 
a flat three blocks from the campus at the moderate rate of two 
dollars a week, moved in his suit cases and arranged his tiny home 
with a flush of fine excitement at the prospect—four years of col- 
lege that must mean everything to his life—all on the capital of his 
willingness to work. The sense of self-dependence was exhilarat- 
ing, any small discomforts and self-denials seemed only to add to 
the luxury. Ona tiny apparatus attached to a gas jet he prepared 
his breakfasts, whenever he rose in time to get any at all, and he 
lunched and dined around the neighborhood, sometimes at the 
Commons, sometimes at a stool in a nearby restaurant, and by 
judicious comparing of prices reduced the weekly cost of board to 
between three and a half and four dollars. 

With the aid of the registrar he gained the ear of a kindly com- 
mittee on scholarships, and after many long interviews, he was 
allowed his tuition on terms of strict probation. When classes be- 
gan he did an absurd amount of studying, on a well founded theory 
of the value of first impressions, but he looked wistfully on his 
classmates, well acquainted in their second year and magnetized 
into fraternities, societies, squads, and cliques of chums. The stu- 
dent who comes with advanced credit has a hard break to make 
friends. He wears no freshman cap that professes an innocence of 
a new situation and marks an anxiety for acquaintance. He feels 
like one unexpected who has been slipped in surreptitiously. It 
seemed infinitely better to be bantered with the incoming class, 
where all stood for each other, than to be unknown and ignored as 
one in whose advent no one felt concerned. The rushes helped a 
little. Class wars had seemed puerile when he had heard of them, 
but now he realized their social significance when he packed himself 
in the mass around a pole, hugging, with deadly embrace, strangers 
on either side so as to form the solid lump of human flesh to 
resist the onrushing freshmen. Here, at least, he felt he was a 
member, and strove with every cell of his body to protect the honor 
of a class of whose men he knew practically nothing. He was avid 
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of being known, and he enrolled in a college campaign club, along 
with other collegiate orators, and shrieked out rather poor cart-tail 
speeches from the Bronx to the Bowery. This was the foundation 
of half a dozen friendships that grew in the next three years; 
and he looked back afterwards at the flambeaux and drum corps 
of those strange excursions with something more than gratitude. 
But he was obliged to forego many a college event because of 
his outside work. Through his old tent mate at the camp he learned 
of a settlement in need of a play advisor, and with his experience in 
school management and with boys’ games in the summer, he was 
able to secure the position. Then, during the autumn and winter, he 
ran from his afternoon English hour to catch the subway train for 
the far East Side where children were waiting for him, scampering 
around a little hive and flying about on the “ giant stride” and the 
“ocean roll.” The work was exacting and wearying, and some- 
times he looked on more fortunate classmates with a tiny trace of 
envy, but always with a rebound of self confidence that at least he 
was making good in the city—he and his kind, for in less than a 
month he had come upon a goodly number of students whose ex- 
perience differed from his only in detail. The work paid well and, 
reaping rewards of frugality, when the playground closed on ac- 
count of the icy season he found he could take a few weeks respite. 
On the campus he was learning the lesson of humility. While 
he had been principal of a school, though ever so small, he had 
borne the mark of importance. He had, in a degree, belonged to 
the professional class along with the lawyers and doctors. He had 
gained a factitious dignity by avoiding the society of young men and 
women of his own age and striking the pose of a citizen. Here at 
college he found he was passed by chattering groups unseen and 
unregarded. No one cared to hear his opinion; his name was 
never found in the news of the college daily. Though he was 
younger than many, he had acquired professional mannerisms in his 
two years of teaching that deepened the impression of maturity, and 
he discovered that in speech and action he was trying to patronize 
his classmates, not out of vanity and not that he meant to be rude 
or that he had no sense of proportion, but because they seemed so 
careless about things he had taught himself to respect, he thought he 
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should try and help them. For his trouble, he learned in a round- 
about way that he was building a small reputation for quaint eccen- 
tricity. It seems absurd enough now, but there is much to learn 
in college. He thought all this out in his room, under the faint 
light of the gas jet, and resolved to get acquainted at any cost. 
When the call came, he went out for the crew, though no one knew 
better than he what a groundless hope it was that he should ever sit 
in the shell. He was a little shocked at the time it took, consid- 
erably more than the playground work had required, and this paid 
him no money. His class work began to fall off, a bit at first, and 
then a good deal, and he dropped his eyes when he met his profes- 
sors on whose esteem he had placed such a value. But he was re- 
warded with new intimacies with the men who pulled near him in 
the sweaty rowing room. In the easy intercourse of the shower- 
bathrooms he learned to call some of them by their nick-names. 
For the most part they were a carefree lot, given to rather slangy 
phrase, more picturesque than original, very much bored in the 
classroom and always borrowing someone’s lecture notes. Their 
irresponsibility he thought he ought to despise, yet they professed 
such a sanguine confidence in the outcome, and such glorious resolve 
not to be embarrassed in any contingency, that he was obliged to 
admire, however ill it ran with his iron-ribbed, school-teacher no- 
tions. He was appointed to two class committees—and he dropped 
the crew. Dutifully he went back to the playground, this time for 
but three afternoons in the week, and with the leisure this allowed 
he won a prize for an essay and wrote two articles for “ Monthly”’ 
which, though they were both declared unavailable, gave him an 
opportunity to meet the editor, whom he regarded as a very won- 
derful person, and by whose nomination he was admitted into a 
famous literary society. Here, at least, he found many who knew 
much more than he did and were willing to think about the great, 
beautiful, terrible world outside the campus; this was a company 
that fulfilled his faith about college and he entered upon the work 
assigned him with the comforting conviction of a neophyte who has 
had definite proof that he has not been deceived. At the end of 
the year, therefore, he could look back with some satisfaction. 
With his experience in teaching and play supervision, the em- 
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ployment bureau found him an excellent place for the vacation as a 
tutor with a family who lived on Riverside Drive. So he travelled 
during the summer from one smart hotel to another, learning little 
refinements he had supposed existed only in novels, picking up sug- 
gestions on the quiddities of dress, and acquiring a somewhat 
sprightly facility in the use of French phrases, aided in no small 
measure by the pleasant acquaintance with two young men from 
Paris, attachés of the legation in Washington, who fell in with the 
party at one of the watering places. At times he was taken off his 
guard in parlor-car conversation about matters of music and art, 
but calling into play a certain theatrical instinct he escaped un- 
scathed for the moment, though he felt like a charlatan trying to 
make a show of learning where none existed, and resolved not long 
to be ignorant of the refinements of civilization. Even in hotel 
drawing-rooms he could study the game of conversation—the sure 
winged flights of those who knew both the art of life and the art 
of speech, and the poor mechanical flutter of those who sought to 
make an impression. In this society he found, it is true, much that 
was false and inane, however bright the glitter; but time after time 
he saw spurious aristocrats snubbed by the people he really respected 
and he felt his ideals were vindicated. At the close of the summer 
he had a composite image of half a dozen men in early middle life, 
whom he had met on the tour, enshrined in his heart as the ideal of 
his ambition. It was only twelve months since he had come to 
Morningside Heights. What a year it had been! He knew him- 
self now as a fortunate youth, the sculptor of a destiny whose 
model he had built in his brain, but he knew, too, that it was a diffi- 
cult piece that he had set to carve out and that no time was to be 
wasted. 

When he returned to New York he drove a bargain with a 
classmate, who lived across the hall in the dormitory where he had 
taken a room, and who ushered on Sunday afternoons at the con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall. He was able thus to arrange to take the 
place himself from time to time when the Philharmonic played. He 
had thought that chamber music was only for cranks until he had 
heard human people talking about it and then such a course as this 
had become a certain part of his program. He was under no illu- 
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sion that he was to become a connoisseur in three or four weeks, he 
only wanted to know what it was all about so that he could sympa- 
thize with criticism. In November he secured the romantic priv- 
ilege of helping to carry Rhadames in the second act of “‘ Aida,” and 
was paid a little fee, hearing at close hand the great singers of the 
race, for which the people in the great blue mass in front of the 
footlights paid considerable money. This was such an unfair ad- 
vantage that it seemed almost immoral. Whenever he had a chance 
he played in the “mob” of the great opera house, carrying a shield 
and a pennant, or the club of a street brawler, or the “ property” 
lute of a gipsy—it mattered not so long as he heard the singing. 
On free afternoons he went to the Metropolitan Museum and de- 
veloped an intelligent friendship for certain of the masterpieces, 
lingered in the galleries, only two or three a day, till he knew some- 
thing about schools and their technics, and the evasive spirit of 
paintings. Before he was through he could actually understand 
why one might care for old silver or lace or jade vases. There were 
trips up and down the avenue, with peering through windows and 
looking at exhibitions of etchings and bronzes. The group of 
buildings just off the Drive on One Hundred and Fifty Seventh 
street claimed him several times, and he surprised some of the secrets 
in the Spanish style of painting from Il Greco down to Sorolla, 
looked on curious medals and age-yellowed maps, until he had 
polarized his taste, as it were, and learned what was worth learning. 
He saw three different productions of Shakespeare, one of Gold- 
smith and one of Moliére, besides half a dozen plays of the season, 
all at the reduced rate offered by the Peoples’ Institute through the 
university students’ employment bureau. A course in anthropology 
was illuminated by a pilgrimage to the Museum of Natural History, 
where he examined utensils and weapons of the tribes from the 
Veddas on to the Zuni. On the classroom recommendation of the 
professor of economics he went once to Ellis Island on an excursion 
of the Christian Association, spent an evening in the open council 
of a trades union, and an afternoon in the gallery watching the 
ceaseless shuffle of the Produce Exchange. All this from the treas- 
ure houses and laboratories of the city! If the university were to 
be his Alma Mater, then the city must be a rich aunt whose bounty 
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he might enjoy without stint. It might have been in Chicago, or 
Philadelphia or Boston, anywhere that the university and the city 
stood together to open life to a boy. 

Sometimes he wondered what would have happened if he had 
gone to college in the valley near home—a worthy place enough 
with distinguished alumni, and yet he thanked the star that had led 
him away. Boys brought up in the city to whom all these things were 
commonplaces might thrive best in the health-giving rest of the 
country. Boys so immature that the city might master or only dis- 
tract them might get on better where life was simpler and there was 
less chance of confusion. Without the university to control his 
thought the city might have seemed chaotic and meaningless, just 
as without the city the university might have seemed abstract and 
dogmatic. But the two, the truth and the illustration, seemed to 
him a heaven-made harmony. He smiled over letters from home 
warning him of the iniquity of great cities, when he remembered 
with what effrontery wickedness walks in the country village in all 
its sodden frowsiness, and reflected that here at the university he 
had never had much time to worry about the temptations of which 
he had been so often admonished. A man could be better or worse 
in the city than anywhere else. In the village one was bound by 
neighborhood custom, one could not differ far in any way without a 
vast deal of trouble, but the single man in the city was unknown to 
the man next door and responsible only to the God of his soul. The 
results were sometimes surprising even to the man himself, as if his 
tastes had been drawn on the lantern slide of character and, set in 
front of an intense and powerful light, had been thrown large on a 
screen, Clear and unmistakable. But one should not blame the light 
or the city. To send a boy to this test without guide or council 
would be indeed a hazard. Here was the function of the university, 
to build and control character so that it might be safe for the great 
opportunities that the city has to offer. Those things he pondered 
as he walked by the river in the evening, or on late afternoons 
when he strolled over to Cathedral across the way or stood looking 
at the statues. 

All this time he was doing good class work, as well as earning 
his way through a dozen devices. Twice he was head usher at 
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foot-ball games, played between other colleges at the Polo Grounds, 
which netted him fifteen dollars. He tutored a little, though his 
favorite study of English offered less opportunity than if he had 
specialized in mathematics or foreign languages. He led two boys’ 
clubs for a down town church, which gave him the bulk of his in- 
come, and spent an hour each day on the simple books of a nearby 
restaurant in return for his luncheon and dinner, and finally at the 
end of the year, again through the help of the employment secre- 
tary, found a well paid post as tutor for a party who were to spend 
the summer in Scotland. Now in his senior year he was trying for 
prizes, but found time to continue his work with the boys of the 
party in their home by the park. 

This was the story to date of a country boy who came to college 
in the city, and not very unusual, nothing but what many boys are 
repeating under the same circumstances. It had grown dark in the 
little office and I could hear the janitor outside closing the windows. 
It was with pleasure that I accepted an invitation to dine with my 
friend at the house of a fraternity into which he had been received 
at the end of his junior year. I happened to know some of the 
other men who sat around that board; there were men studying to 
be architects, engineers, doctors, lawyers and teachers; one was the 
son of a bank president, one of a college professor, one of an emi- 
nent judge, one of a master plumber, sons of statesmen and sons 
of clerks, and the man at my left,—the man who had come from 
the hillside farm in western Pennsylvania, where, in a little tin box 
in the clothes press under the stairs, were bills of deposit for nine 
hundred dollars, uncashed and wrapped in a yellow envelope marked 
with the legend, For Son—College. 

Dixon Ryan Fox 


THE CROCKER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


OMEWHAT to the east of the main group of the buildings of 
Columbia University, there rises a structure of such unrivaled 
plainness that even the passing public give it more than a cursory 
glance, hardened as they are to the architectural monstrosities of 
New York. Shouldering its way upward from the middle of the 
block, surrounded by a bare wooden fence which conceals even the 
slight attempt at decoration offered by the garden of the Botanical 
Department, it is so plainly a workshop, as indeed every laboratory 
should be, that many inquiries have been made as to the possible use 
to which it is devoted. The attitude of the passerby is well ex- 
pressed by a fragment of conversation which the writer heard this 
summer when a couple paused and stared for a moment, the woman 
finally giving vent to her feelings by the remark, ‘“‘ Well, it is per- 
fectly evident that they spent all of their money on the inside of 
that building.” Further comment seemed unnecessary. This is, in 
truth, the highest praise which has been bestowed upon a structure 
whose architectural beauty has been doubted not alone by the 
casual passerby but even by some of those under whose authoriza- 
tion the structure was erected. It may be well to detail the circum- 
stances under which this laboratory was planned. 

When Mr. George Crocker left his munificent donation for the 
study of the cause and cure of cancer, he specified that none of the 
money so given should be used fora building. Inasmuchas the plant 
of the Medical School, already overcrowded, offered no available 
space for workers under this fund; it was necessary to look elsewhere. 
As the University owned the block to the east of its main group of 
buildings and had no immediate plans for its occupancy, it was 
finally decided that this space might be utilized, the building to be 
set back from the street so that it would not interfere with the 
further erection of the standard type of structures such as already 
occupy the campus. Unfortunately, those who in the past have 
generously contributed to the University were unable to provide 
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funds for this new laboratory, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
erect a building with such moneys as the trustees could provide. 
As such funds are notoriously meagre, even for the educational pur- 
poses of Columbia, the amount was of necessity small. The prob- 
lem thus to be met was a very old one, one which long interested 
the ancient Greek geometers and about which the first recorded 
story is woven into the Virgilian tale of the travels of Aineas and 
his meeting with queen Dido. She, it will be remembered, had 
solved the famous isoperimetric problem of obtaining the largest 
possible area of land which could be surrounded by strips cut from 
a bull’s hide. Led, not by any mathematical lore, but probably by 
sheer common sense, she arranged the strands so that they should 
-include a semicircle bounded on one side by the sea coast, thus 
giving a practical demonstration of the fact that the circle is the 
largest area enclosed by a given length of line. The problem to be 
solved by the managers of the Crocker Fund was similar to this, but 
in three dimensions instead of two: namely, to erect, with forty 
thousand dollars, the largest possible building, with the sole require- 
ments of the best illumination and the most floor space. The result 
has been admirable and has elicited praise not only from laboratory 
workers in this country but also from foreign scientists who have, 
in the past few months, inspected the building. To get the needed 
floor space and light necessitated the utmost economy, so that even 
plaster has been omitted from the walls, but in spite of this the 
building is absolutely satisfactory and may be considered a model 
laboratory for research work of the type for which it was intended. 
Indeed it has already served as a pattern for other institutions which 
are planning research laboratories devoted to investigation in med- 
ical and allied sciences. 

The first impression made upon the visitor on entering the build- 
ing, if the odor from ten thousand mice be excepted, is the abun- 
dance of light, in which it is not surpassed by any other similar labo- 
ratory with which the writer is acquainted. The building offers an 
interesting experiment in laboratory construction and has, in fact, 
raised the question whether an educational institution such as the 
University should, as a public duty, erect for its use structures 
which will be architectural adornments to the city, or whether it 
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should build solely in a utilitarian fashion. If all the buildings of 
Columbia were of this type the whole would certainly not be archi- 
tecturally very effective—but there would be a considerable fund 
remaining for the endowment of professorial chairs. 

The laboratory as completed consists of three floors and a base- 
ment. The last is occupied by the heating plant, rooms for supplies 
and photography, and space for a large stock of the rats and mice 
used in studying the growth of cancer. The first floor is equally 
divided between the library, the offices of the director and his assist- 
ant, and a chemical laboratory. The third and fourth floors con- 
tain the general work rooms and smaller rooms for each member of 
the staff. Large sunny rooms are also provided for those animals 
directly under observation. The roof is flat and the high parapet 
would make the addition of another story a matter of very little 
expense. 

The laboratory was opened for use, without ceremony of any 
sort, on the fifteenth of December, 1913, and since that time a small 
body of workers has been busily engaged in a study of the questions 
for the solution of which the Crocker Fund was given. These are 
the discovery of the cause and nature of cancer and the discovery 
of a cure for the disease. So obscure are the problems, and so diffi- 
cult of approach, that many years may elapse before very much 
advance can be made in either of these directions. Despite the 
weekly announcements of the Sunday press that the cause and cure 
of cancer have been discovered, the medical profession and-the intel- 
ligent lay public are fully aware of the fact that there is no known 
cure except by early operation, and that the cause is still as far from 
our ken as ever. 

Cancer is really not a malignant thing which actively attacks the 
body like bacteria or their poisons. It should rather be compared 
to a new relative who comes to the family table with no outward 
evidence of ill intent and suddenly begins to devour the food and 
strangle those who have welcomed him. In other words, a cancer 
is a part of ourselves which, for some reason as yet even unguessed, 
turns against his own household, the body, and annihilates it. If 
the slightest warning were afforded of what was to happen, the body 
might marshal its protective agencies as it does against bacteria and 
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destroy the growth at its inception. But no such warning is given. 
The practical question with which all those who study cancer are 
confronted, is how by medicine to destroy a part of the human body 
without harming the remainder. The difficulty is obvious and 
another is near at hand: There are many varieties of cancer and 
should a cure be found for one, it is by no means certain that the 
other kinds would be affected at all. 

Just what is being done by the workers of the Fund at the pres- 
ent time is somewhat too technical for detailed exposition here, but 
in general it may be said that two main lines of investigation are 
being actively prosecuted. One is the attempt to obtain some 
knowledge regarding the origin of cancer; another, the attempt to 
try out a number of the substances which have been recommended 
as cures in the past, and determine whether or not they are of any 
value. For this reason some of the workers in connection with the 
Fund are trying the effect on animal tumors of radium and X-ray, 
two highly vaunted remedies, the exact value of which is still un- 
known. The cancers of mice, rats and chickens, which have many 
similarities with those of human beings, afford opportunities to test 
these substances without doing harm to any member of the human 
race; and, if it can be shown that these physical agents possess the 
curative powers which have been claimed for them, they can be then 
applied to human beings. A third line is the attempt to discover im- 
proved methods of diagnosis, so that operations may be done very 
early, before the cancer has spread, and so be successful in Brae 
number than at present. 

It has not been considered wise or necessary by the managers 
of the Crocker Fund as yet to spend any of the income on the hos- 
pital treatment of patients. They-think rather that the money 
should be conserved for purely experimental purposes, as the hos- 
pitals in the city are always willing to permit clinical observation of 
those with inoperable and incurable cancer and such patients are 


_-. usually willing to have tried anything which may offer the slightest 


hope of cure. In view, also, of the failure of the medical profession 


to discover, after two thousand years of observation, the nature and 
cause of cancer in man, it is considered by the managers of the Fund 
inadvisable to expend much energy in investigations along that line;. - 
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they feel, rather, that all efforts should be concentrated on purely 
experimental studies, using animal tumors as the material. In ad- 
dition to this primary function of the Crocker Fund, there are 
several subordinate phases which it may be well to mention; one 
of these is instruction. By this is meant not the routine teaching 
of undergraduates, but rather the offering of especial opportunities 
to those physicians or other well equipped workers who may wish 
to fit themselves for the investigation of cancer or to learn what is 
already known on the subject. Teaching is valuable to the mem- 
bers of the staff also in compelling them to organize and classify the 
knowledge which they gain from their researches, and in furthering 
this idea, courses have been given during the past year, on the bioi- 
ogy and classification of tumors. Very often, too, a student, though 
he may know but little of the subject, will ask some question which 
may lead to an important change of view, or suggest to the prepared 
mind of the trained laboratory man some new line which may prove 
fertile. Recruits to the laboratory staff are usually drawn from 
just such students who become interested in some phase of research. 

In addition to these forms of activity, it is also felt that the staff 
should furnish to practicing physicians such information concern- 
ing the nature of tumors as they may need in the treatment of their 
patients. To further this end a library is being collected which will 
contain all of the important works on cancer, while at the same 
time, a large collection of specimens is being assembled. In fact, 
the Crocker Fund collection already possesses many thousands of 
slides illustrating all of the known varieties of cancer, and this col- 
lection is being supplemented daily by specimens obtained both from 
the hospitals of New York City and from some of the leading labo- 
ratories abroad. . 

Thus the queer looking factory on Morningside Heights is the 
home of various activities, all useful, all directed toward the same 
end, since they look to the final conquest of a disease which by its 
increase is proving a veritable scourge to the human race. If the 
cause or cure of cancer is discovered within its walls it will be one 
of the famous buildings of the world. 


F. C. Woop. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In one of the finest passages of his History of the Peloponnesian 
War, Thucydides, that “ master of stern and solemn pathos, the pathos 
of naked, awful facts expressed by a few vivid touches in words fitly 
chosen or coined,” describing the final struggle in 
. the harbor of Syracuse between the invading Athe- 
nian fleet and the Syracusan ships, relates that the land forces of the 
Athenians, drawn up on the shore and witnessing from that slight dis- 
tance the varying fortunes of the battle which was to decide once for 
all their own fate, were overcome by a conflict of emotions no less 
violent than the physical combat raging before their eyes, and swayed 
to and fro in a torment of hope and fear. 

Today we at Columbia are separated, it is true, by thousands of 
miles from the actual scenes of an incredibly vast conflict—a conflict as 
much greater than that of some two hundred triremes in the narrow 
space of the Sicilian harbor as our distance from the combatants ex- 
ceeds the interval between those battling ships and the agonized spec- 
tators on the shore. We are in our own land, and our safety is not 
threatened. Yet this struggle of today, in each of its many scenes, in 
Europe or Asia or Africa or the uttermost parts of the sea, seems to be 
before our very eyes. We learn of encounters in Poland or Kiao-Chau 
sooner, and with greater completeness and accuracy of detail, than the 
Greeks at Syracuse could have heard of operations at Catania, some 
thirty miles away. Our hearts are torn and our minds bewildered by 
the complexity of our sympathies and our hopes and fears for a result 
which we are, alas! so powerless to affect. Is the whole world soon to 
be at war, as the daily reports of accessions to the number of fighting 
nations appear to indicate? Have the bonds that seemed to be so surely 
drawing its parts together all broken, under the strain of reawakened 
national hatreds and insatiable commercial ambitions ? 

How gladly should we find some refuge, some sanctuary, retiring to 
which we might shut out the thunder of the captains, and the shouting, 
and contemplate in tranquillity the coming of a day of peace! Yet that 
may not be hoped for, nor would it avail us long if we could discover 
it. Only some means of working to counteract the forces that make 
for war can give us peace in our own souls, something whose influence 
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may be extensible to the ends of the earth, and which may in one way 
or another reach and affect for good all kinds of men. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have at hand a great organization to fur- 
nish such means. 

One of the most recent of our innumerable foreign critics writes as 
follows: 

“T take it that the American universities, both those for men and 
those for women, are the greatest things in America today. This, 
curiously enough, is not the American idea. The ordinary American 
citizen is proud of every single thing in his country except the uni- 
versities. He is always apologetic about them. He compares this 
country with England and is convinced that America is superior in every 
respect except in the matter of universities. When he speaks of the 
English universities he shows a certain sense of reverence and makes 
mention of his own much in the spirit of Touchstone, who introduced 
Audrey as ‘a poor thing,’ but my own.” 

This sounds at first a little strange to many of us. We have rather 
imagined that we (certainly the college graduates among us) were in 
danger of developing an excess of “college patriotism,” at times some- 
what hysterical, mostly of course confined to the particular Alma Mater 
of our academic upbringing, but all the more intense for that. Yet 
Canon Hannay is perhaps partly right; however fiercely the flame of 
our enthusiasm may burn, we do not esteem our universities in the right 
way or for the right things. We have surrounded ourselves too ex- 
clusively with the memory of our pleasant days of studentship, the 
athletic achievements of members of our own institution, her splendid 
buildings and lovely grounds and throngs of students; we have over- 
looked the fact that these things are not the most important character- 
istics of the wonderfully many-sided American universities. The real 
glory of our universities springs from other roots, that sink far deeper 
into our national life and will inevitably penetrate it yet more pro- 
foundly as the years go by. The quiet investigator in his laboratory or 
his library, perhaps unseen and unknown except by a very few out of 
the vast body of students, the justly popular lecturer whose hearers are 
numbered by hundreds, the engineer and the chemist under whose guid- 
ance and example is turned out a finished product of well-equipped 
technicians—all these men are not only indispensable to the university 
but form its truest glory. They alone enable the university to accom- 
plish its distinctive work—a work that cannot be done, or done so effect- 
ively and continuously, by any other organized agency. The university 
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is but one of many engines designed to achieve the civilization of the 
world; and the greatness of any one is properly measured only by the 
extent and depth of its influence on civilization. The complicated struc- 
ture of our universities, which so astonishes foreign observers ac- 
customed to the clear-cut divisions of their own educational organiza- 
tion, and which has often seemed to ourselves a weakness, is gradually 
revealing itself as a source of strength. It enables the universities to 
touch the national life at so many points that inseparable connections 
are steadily forming, and the services thus done to the nation become 
tap-roots to bring back new sustenance to the universities. The endless 
chain of cause and result grows ever longer and stronger. The narrow- 
ness and aloofness of the university of older type, valuable as they were 
in producing a few prodigies of scholarship, are no longer possible or 
even desirable in a community like ours. 

The term “ university,” at first denoting the whole body of teachers 
and students of a given “ studium generale,’ has long since taken on 
a new meaning, and with every year the university itself is more abun- 
dantly justifying its designation in the new sense. Its universality of 
appeal is coming to be more and more an accepted fact. We at Colum- 
bia are happily part and parcel of a university in the widest and deepest 
sense of the word: of a vast and spreading community of investigators, 
teachers, learners, workers. But that university is not only, nor even 
chiefly, here, where we see its noble buildings and watch its thousands 
of students at work and play. It is constituted only in the smallest 
degree by being the local seat of athletics, of the polymorphous “ stu- 
dent-life,” proper and useful as these are. These things are only the 
beginning of our real university; it follows its sons and daughters out 
into the world of action, and every one of them is, consciously or un- 
consciously, a part of it. A new foundation is established in Washing- 
ton; on an imposing scale, for scientific investigation in all fields of re- 
search; an ancient Asiatic people, the oldest of continuous existence in 
the world, is reborn, with many birth-pangs, into the community of 
modern nations; and Columbia professors are summoned, to head the 
one, and to be chief adviser to the other. Another Columbia professor 
is called to interpret difficult questions of international law and policy 
at Washington; others to guide the destinies of institutions like our 
own; another to supervise the administration of relief to a community 
overwhelmed by a catastrophe of nature; others to direct the labors of 
commissions working devotedly and against innumerable discourage- 
ments to promote the cause of international conciliation; others to set 
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forth the results of their researches to students of foreign universities ; 
and so on. Wherever each one of these men is busy, our University 
is also. She is present where the engineers, the miners, the chemists 
whom she has taught are active, where her graduates in law and medi- 
cine are trying cases and healing the sick and fighting to banish disease 
and crime, and where thousands of her pupils become in their turn the 
teachers of others. 

These are the works of peace whose outbranchings are endless, and 
in whose exercise our University is tireless. In the pursuit of them, 
as members and parts of the University, we as individuals may hope to 
promote the peace of the world and so to find it in our own souls. It 
is our duty and privilege to help make our University one of the most 
potent instruments in the world to prevent a succession of catastrophes 
inconceivably greater than that which befell the brave and ambitious 
but utterly misguided Athenians in. Sicily. 

Ev Dee. 


With this issue the CoLuMBriA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY enters upon 
its seventeenth year. Since its inception it has aimed “to represent 
faithfully all the varied interests of the University, to show its develop- 

The University and ment in every direction, to record all official action, 
the Quarterly and to furnish a medium for the presentation and 
discussion of University problems.” In its pages, and in those of its 
predecessor the Bulletin, is the historic record of the growth of Colum- 
bia from the local College of a generation ago to the great cosmopolitan 
University that it is today. 

This transformation has been so rapid and so far reaching that it is 
doubtful if even those of us who are closest to it have appreciated its 
full significance. We are still prone to think of the University as local- 
ized on Morningside Heights, and of its problems and interests as those 
of the class room and lecture hall, of financial administration and the 
interior development and upbuilding of its separate departments. With 
these questions we are forced to deal day by day, as day by day we 
must care for our health and renew the energies of mind and body if 
we are to do the work to which we are called. But unless we are hope- 
less hypochondriacs, it is in our work rather than in ourselves that we 
find our really vital interests, and, as our work broadens and deepens, 
more and more of our own life passes into it, till all that affects it 
affects us and our lives become merged in the greater life about us. It 
is this change that the last quarter of a century has wrought in the Uni- 
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versity. There is today no department of the life of the individual or 
of the nation, there is no country and no occupation, which the Uni- 
versity does not contact, from which it does not draw and to which it 
does not give, so that the time has passed when we can separate the 
larger interests and problems of the University from the interests and 
problems of the whole civilized world. The life of the scholar may be 
a cloistered one, but the collective life of scholarship—the life of the 
University, radiating from those cloisters—is as broad and limitless as 
the sum total of human endeavour. 


As the frontispiece of this issue we print a photograph, sent us by 
Professor William R. Shepherd and to which he referred in the article 
on Columbia in China that appeared in the QuarTERLY last June. 
It shows a group of eight Columbia men standing on 
the steps of the Chancery of the American Legation 
at Peking. Taken a year ago, it represents but one of many similar 
groups which might be photographed at other centers in China, Japan, 
or India. From left to right the members of this group are, in the 
front row: 

H. C. Chen, Ph.D. 1911, Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee of the Confucian Association. 

H. L. Yen, A.M. 1909, Ph.D. 1911, Chief Secretary of the Waichiao 
Pu (Foreign Office). 

V. K. W. Koo, A.B. 1909, A.M. 1910, Ph.D. 1912, Secretary to the 
President and Councillor of the Waichiao Pu. 

C. H. Chu, A.M. 1912, Senator representing Chinese residents in 
America. 

In the rear row: 

Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D., Eaton Professor of Public Law and 
Municipal Science in Columbia University, Legal Advisor to the Chinese 
Government. (Now President of Johns Hopkins University.) 

C. Y. Liu, E.M. 1911, Technical Expert in the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce. 

T. H. Chen, A.M. 1911, Professor of Mathematics in the Bue 
University. 

William R. Shepherd, Ph.D., Professor of History in seals 
University. 

As we read this list, and realize the positions of ahuetes and re- 
sponsibility which its members occupy, we gain a new sense of the extent 
to which the life and ideals that focus at Columbia are spreading 
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throughout the East, and of how their transforming power is working 
like leaven through Oriental statesmanship and law, government and 
finance, education, engineering, industry and commerce. We have 
grown used to the presence of increasing numbers of Chinese, Japanese, 
and East Indians about the Campus, but it is only when our thought 
follows them back, to the work for which with us they are preparing, 
that we realize what their presence means and how potent a factor the 
University has become in the wonderful process of weaving the Asiatic 
and the European civilizations into the closer relationships that bespeak 
a larger appreciation of world humanity. In lending his great knowl- 
edge of public law to the arduous work of framing a constitution for 
what was once the oldest of monarchies but is now the youngest of 
republics, Professor Goodnow was not turning from the University, but 
was following where it had already led, and was serving its interests as 
truly as though lecturing in Kent Hall. 


If our frontispiece makes it clear that there are no longer any geo- 
graphical limitations to the University’s activity, and if, through Pro- 
fessor Fullerton’s graphic Impressions of Austrian University Life, we 

The University and realize that our lectures are given in Paris and 

Public Works Vienna, Cracow and the Hague,—that even in the 
business of instruction Columbia cannot be regarded as confined to any 
locality—Professor Burr’s description of the building of the new aque- 
duct that is to bring the water from the Catskills to New York, should 
show us something of the part the University plays in the construction 
and administration of great public works. For twelve years Professor 
Burr has been actively engaged in this undertaking, having been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commission on Additional Water Supply in 
1902. Prior to that time he had served on the Panama Canal Com- 
mission that outlined the plans which have since been so successfully 
completed by Colonel Goethals and the Army engineers. In each of 
these great enterprises the University has had its part. Their problems 
have, at one time or another, or in one way or another, been University 
problems, their interests University interests, and into them the Uni- 
versity has poured its life and worked its works. 


In Mr. Fox’s moving story of A Country Boy and a City College 
we have still another illustration of the intimate commingling of the 
A Country Boy and University with the life about it. It is a story true 

a City College to the experience of many hundreds of Columbia 
men, who have come to us from the country. Why did they choose 
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Columbia? Mr. Fox gives us one answer. “I wanted to come to a 
great University where I could feel a whole world continually arrang- 
ing itself, where every good interest of life had its priests and prophets. 
I wanted it set in a swarming city which would illustrate every lecture 
I heard on man and his work and society. And besides this, to be 
frank, I came to New York because I didn’t have much money.” As 
we read on we see how this desire was fulfilled and how great a part 
the city itself played in the boy’s development. It furnishes him work 
and a livelihood, friends, and the society of those who help him form 
cultured tastes and manners. He hears good music; learns to know 
and love good pictures; studies, room by room, the great collections 
in the museums. He attends the open councils of a trades union, works 
through a political campaign, and comes to understand something of 
the significance of the great tide of immigration that pours ceaselessly 
through Ellis Island. ‘All this from the treasure houses and labora- 
tories of the city! If the University were to be his Alma Mater, then 
the city must be a rich aunt whose bounty he might enjoy without 
stint. .. . Without the University to control his thought the city might 
have seemed chaotic and meaningless, just as without the city the 
University might have seemed abstract and dogmatic. ... Here was 
the function of the University to build and control character so that 
it might be safe for the great opportunities that the city has to offer.” 

As President Butler has pointed out in his annual report “ New 
York City is a laboratory of almost unexampled magnitude and many- 
sidedness. . . . Here, as nowhere else in America, perhaps as nowhere 
else in the world, the advanced student may measure the working of 
different and opposing theories and may see the practical results of old 
and new tendencies and ideals.” Mr. Fox’s story shows us that it is 
not only the advanced and professional student that may profit from 
the richness of the city’s stores. To graduate and undergraduate alike 
the city offers its teaching and its gifts. 


But perhaps no article in this number of the QUARTERLY is more 
indicative of the present position of the University and of the magni- 
tude and world wide character of the problems with which it is con- 

The Hague fronted, than is Professor Moore’s paper upon The 

Conventions Hague Conventions. Professor Moore, himself a 
member of the Hague Court and until lately Councillor in the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, writes from a knowledge of international 
law and a first-hand acquaintance with the documents, all too rare in 
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recent discussions of the subject. Personally we confess to having been 
disappointed as we read Professor Moore’s summary. Wehad thought 
that greater progress had been made and more definite and more bind- 
ing agreements reached. The intent of the articles is clear, but many 
failed of ratification, and in nearly every case there is some legal loop- 
hole, such as that which requires that for a given restriction to be 
operative all the belligerents must be signatories to it. Thus though 
Servia has neither sea coast nor navy, the absence of her signature to 
the conventions of naval warfare would alone nullify their legal ap- 
plication to the present conflict. The more we study these documents 
the narrower their effective scope appears, and we realize that much 
which popular opinion attributes to them rests, in reality, upon the 
far more solid and fundamental basis of general international usage and 
law. Professor Moore has done us a real service in making this clear, 
for even where treaties are not open to dispute we are on safer ground 
when we rest our case upon long established principles of international 
relations and the rights inherent in nationality itself. No treaty can 
add to the sanctity of these rights, and their invasion goes far deeper 
than the violation of treaty obligations. It is well for us to remember 
this as we face the great questions which now challenge the basis of all 
national independence and international good faith, and which must 
search the consciences of men and institutions, whose protest could 
have weight. We cannot deal with these questions here, but of all 
those that confront the University today they are the most grave, and 
the most imperative in their demand for an answer that shall be heard 
and understood. 


Such are some of the greater interests and problems that concern 
the University today. They are very different from those with which 
the QUARTERLY had to deal seventeen years_ago when first it was set 

The Quarterly and the task of mirroring the University. and of “ show- 

the Alumni News jing its development in every direction.” But the 
transformation these years have wrought in the University has com- 
pelled a similar change in its reflection, and this change and growth 
must continue if the QUARTERLY is to be true to its initial purpose. 
Four hundred pages a year are far too few in which to portray the 
University’s activities or even to indicate its contributions toward the 
solution of the important questions of the day which are its problems 
as they are the problems of all thinking men. Such a task is too great 
for any single magazine, and the QuaARTERLY and the University are 
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alike to be congratulated upon the constant increase in the number of 
University publications which have made some one or other special 
field their own. In particular, the success of the Alumni News, in 
keeping in touch with the Columbia Alumni Associations all over the 
world and in establishing a permanent and rapidly growing subscription 
list among the officers and friends of the University, has made it the 
fitting medium for the publication of all Alumni notes and for the 
current local news. No quarterly journal can be satisfactory as a news 
paper, for its news must always be old, and selected and written rather 
as history than as current personalia, The weekly Alumni News can do 
well much which the QUARTERLY can do but badly, and we are very glad 
to be able to announce that both the “ Alumni Record” and those 
detailed changes in organization which we have heretofore published 
under the title of “ Departmental Notes ” will, in the future, appear in 
the News. The pages thus freed will permit the QUARTERLY, more 
truly than ever before, to represent the broader life and interests of the 
whole University, and thus in time to become what the organ of every 
real University should be—a general review of the interests, problems 


and achievements of our own times. 
H. B. M. 


The annual reports of President Butler and Dean Woodbridge are 
unusually stimulating. The questions they treat, of teaching, of study, 
and of scholarship, are at the very heart of our university life. To 

The President’s discuss these matters publicly, one must suppose, is 

Report sometimes considered disloyal or at least in bad 
taste, as though to suggest improvement were a confession of failure. 
It is therefore all the more refreshing to read in these documents pro- 
posals most sweeping, courageously offered as a program for the increase 
of our usefulness and of our influence. If these proposals go into effect 
and prove successful, it is hardly rash to prophesy that this year’s re- 
- ports will rank for educational significance with the most far-seeing 
of President Barnard’s. . 

Dean Woodbridge, of course, speaks chiefly for the graduate school, 
but the principles he sets forth have a broad bearing, and in discussing 
them President Butler finds occasion to point out certain needs of col- 
lege teaching. After making some extremely help- 
ful remarks on what constitutes good teaching, he 
notes with regret the tendency in college departments to vocationalize 
the courses—to present the subject only for the student who intends to 
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pursue it in the university, quite forgetting those students who -would 
like to make the acquaintance of a field of knowledge, but have no 
intention of spending their lives in it. It is this tendency, clearly ob- 
servable nowadays in all grades of education, which occasions the sug- 
gestions in these reports. Education, whether in the school, in the col- 
lege, or in the university, now tends to address itself to classes, not to 
menas men. We are accustomed to deplore the passing of the thought- 
ful general reader and the cultured public citizen; we reflect that the 
great philosophers once wrote, not for professors, but for the amateur 
of truth, and that the poets wrote for their fellows, not for students of 
literature; and we are discouraged by the loss of this general audience. 
But in our educational system we do little as yet to preserve or to re- 
establish such an audience; on the contrary, we bend our efforts to the 
extinguishing of what little of that audience is left. 

Of course the problem is not quite so simple as this summary of it 
would indicate. There are good reasons why in the interest (or let us 
say, in the pale hope) of thoroughness, the undergraduate should be 
made to approach each subject as though he intended to follow it for his 
life study. The true ground of the objection, however, is that even 
for the graduate student specialization may reach a foolish extreme. 
It is foolish to try to teach the future chemist all the chemistry he need 
ever know; it is enough to furnish him with principles, methods, and 
technic. It is foolish to try to lay the whole field of philosophy or 
history before even the most advanced students. If they acquire the 
temper and the method of the philosopher or of the historian, they can 
pursue the subject by themselves. The difference between the special 
and the general student is properly a difference only in the extent to 
which each elaborates and applies the principles of his subject; and a 
college course properly given ought to be equally serviceable, so far as 
it goes, for the purposes of special study and of general culture. 

We should have little difficulty of persuading most men that this 
theory is sound, at least for the college course, but there is a popular 
notion that the purpose of graduate study is specialization, and that 
specialization is a process by which the mind is gradually narrowed until 
it contemplates with hypnotic fascination some ultimate and infinitesi- 
mal truth. In this popular notion, our educational system figures as an 
elongated triangle, the base of which is the high school, and the sides of 
which converge to a point—the point being marked by a graduate de- 
gree. This figure may unfortunately suggest our educational system, 
but it does grave injustice to the true experience of the scholar. Even 
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for the least successful student, the field of knowledge opens out in- 
stead of closing in; we advance by expanding our generalizations in 
order to control a larger world of facts, rather than by concentrating 
them to hit an educational target. No more in the university than in 
the college can the instructor hope to lead his charges by the hand; he 
can provide them with a map, and teach them the principles of pilgrim- 
ing, and if he is fortunate he can increase their zest for the journey, 
but he and they must walk each for himself. 

Our educational machinery, however, hardly expresses this ideal. 
The American university is organized, as Dean Woodbridge says, to 
confer degrees—to emphasize those points of disappearance from the 
academic horizon. We all know this; most of us have been troubled 
to find ourselves a part in a machine adjusted so effectively to a work 
we do not believe in. We have ourselves maintained this general ideal 
now eloquently set forth by the President and the Dean; it has indeed 
been maintained, timidly or vehemently, in many a gathering of profes- 
sors in all parts of the country. That it should have got itself stated 
officially at last is a mark, not of its novelty, but of its vitality in the 
face of severe.criticism. For not every teacher is convinced that the 
present university system is bad. It does, to be sure, furnish degrees, 
but degrees after all are not in themselves evidences of sin, nor do they 
prevent the scholarly inclined from becoming scholars,—and who under 
any system would become scholars except the scholarly inclined? And 
is it not better to accept and make the best of a system imposed upon us 
by the natural conditions of education in this country, than to force 
upon stubborn material a form which is not congenial and may never 
become so? 

The effect of this argument would vanish the moment the public 
demanded of the university, not degrees but education, not to be trained 
as teachers but to be enlightened as citizens. It is such a demand now 
unmistakably made by the public which moves Dean Woodbridge to 
press this whole question at this time. Extension courses and summer 
sessions are now attended in large part by people who care nothing for 
academic credit but a great deal for knowledge, and who often show 
more industry and ability than their degree-seeking fellows. If the 
universities were to provide for such students, they would. probably 
outnumber those preparing for professional work. We may put the 
matter more strongly. A large number of the men and women now 
candidates for degrees, are so registered because the university has no 
category for the simple seeker after truth. We can take care of any 
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number of people who want an A.M. or a Ph.D.; we are positively em- 
barrassed by the stranger who wants to do nothing but learn. 

Dean Woodbridge proposes to adjust the graduate schools so as to 
care naturally for the simple seeker after knowledge, as well as for the 
prospective teacher in search of a professional degree. He would open 
a large proportion, perhaps a majority, of courses to all who wish to at- 
tend, without examination or supervision. These courses would doas an 
integral part of the university work, what is now called extension teach- 
ing; they would also serve to fit the special student for the small 
seminars, in which the standard should be very severe, and which only 
the competent could survive. To these survivors the university would 
grant its graduate degrees. Such a plan—which is new, of course, only 
in this country—would simplify the work of teaching. In a general 
course a scholar could lecture to two hundred students as easily as to 
twenty, so long as he did not have to examine them. The leisure so 
gained by the faculty as a whole would be turned to the benefit of the 
seminars, in which the professor would be pursuing his own studies as 
well as training his students. As a further simplification of the teach- 
er’s duties Dean Woodbridge suggests that the legislative and adminis- 
trative work of the faculties of Philosophy, Political Science, and Pure 
Science, be delegated to a joint committee elected by those faculties. 

What decision will be reached as to these proposals it is impossible 
to foretell. But they are wholesome and invigorating, an inspiring state- 
ment of the ideals that lured us into the teacher’s life, and of the benign 
force the university may become in the development of the republic. 

fee 2 


To the problem of securing efficiency in college as distinct from 
graduate instruction the President devotes considerable space and his 
views deserve the careful consideration of his col- 
leagues, not only because of his official position but 
because he happens to be an admirable teacher himself. We quote 
from this section of the report. 


College Teaching 


“The late Colonel Francis W. Parker once dedicated a textbook ‘to 
those teachers who prepare every lesson.’ Here lies the secret of really 
good teaching. The preparation of every lesson, however familiar its 
subject-matter, is the sure protection against mechanical routine and 
dry-as-dust lecturing. This applies equally to instruction by lecture, by 
laboratory work, or by classroom teaching and discussion. 


ee 
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“The first act of a really good college teacher is to explain to his 
class what it is proposed to accomplish by the particular course of. 
instruction for which they are assembled, what methods are to be fol- 
lowed and why, and also why a particular subject matter has been 
chosen. These opening explanations are as necessary to the intelligent 
student as is a chart to a sailor. The college student cannot be ex- 
pected to guess correctly at the aim or purpose of a particular course of 
instruction or to find at once a satisfactory explanation of the subject 
matter that is presented to him for mastery. To throw a child into 
deep water as a first lesson in swimming is not intelligent and usually 
leads to disaster. The student should always be told, before setting 
out on one of these intellectual voyages of discovery, what haven is 
his goal and what route is to be taken to reach it. After this has been 
done, the good college teacher will have something to say of the litera- 
ture of the subject, of those books that will be found most helpful and 
illuminating, and of how they are to be judged and estimated relatively 
to one another. He will then address himself to the task, not of lectur- 
ing or of quizzing, but of actual teaching. A college class that is being 
well taught as a group is alert and attentive and every member of the 
group is in full cooperation with the other members and with the 
teacher. Facts are being transformed into factors of knowledge, in- 
terpretations are being developed and made clear, and criticisms are 
being fairly and frankly dealt with, with complete cooperation and 
participation between teacher and taught. It is not good college teach- 
ing when the instructor lectures to his class, much less so when he 
drones to them. It is not good college teaching when the instructor 
deals with one student at a time, leaving the rest of the group listless 
and inattentive and awaiting what is oddly called “their turn.”’ In the 
laboratories, the best teaching is now wholly individual. There is to 
be found what is known as constant elbow touch between the instructor 
and each one of his students. Every student has his own particular 
task and he works diligently upon it, under certain fixed restrictions 
as to time and material, with a competent instructor at his elbow for 
guidance, for criticism, and for suggestion. 

“As the student grows in maturity and power of self-direction, 
teaching naturally tends to become more and more individual until, in 
the advanced work of the university, the very best instruction in any 
subject closely resembles the elbow touch teaching of the laboratory. 

“ The two mistakes into which college teachers are most likely to 
fall are, first, that of failing to give the students such preliminary and 
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introductory explanations as will serve as an adequate chart for the 
voyage to be undertaken; and second, that of confusing the logical 
with the psychological order in the presentation of facts. The really 
good teacher knows that the logical order is the result of mature reflec- 
tion and close analysis of a large body of related phenomena, and he 
knows also that this comes late in the history of intellectual develop- 
ment. He knows also that the psychological order—the true order for 
the teacher to follow—is the one which is fixed by the intrinsic interest 
and practical significance of the phenomena in question. The good 
teacher will not try to force the logical order of facts or phenomena 
upon the immature student. He will present these facts or phenomena 
to him in their psychological order and so give him the material with 
which to understand, when his knowledge is sufficiently complete, the 
logical order and all that it means. The notion that one who is a 
master of a subject is thereby of necessity a good teacher of that subject 
is only less misleading and mischievous than the notion that a subject 
may be adequately and properly taught by one who has elaborate 
knowledge of the technique and machinery of teaching but whose hold 
on the subject matter to be taught is very shaky indeed.” 


That no one upon whom the responsibility for our teaching rests is 
likely to disagree with these judgments does not lessen the desirability 
and importance of having them set forth in this clear and vigorous 
form. It is those things upon which we are all agreed that we are most 
prone to neglect. 

President Butler attributes ineffective teaching in large part “to 
the bad tradition which prevents the inspection and supervision of the 
work of young teachers by their elders. At one time the professor of 
mathematics in Columbia College made a practice of visiting the class- 
room of each one of his junior officers at least once in each week. 
He observed the discipline, the order, and the general attitude of the 
Class. He intervened in the instruction when he felt moved to do so. 
He made suggestions, and if necessary, after the exercise was over 
gave private criticism to the junior instructor. In this way the younger 
man was helped by the experience and skill of his elder. To-day 
such a practice is almost unheard of, either in Columbia College or in 
any other college. The youngest of instructors is shut up in the class- 
room with a company of students and left to his own devices. The 
damage he may do in learning what teaching is all about is not infre- 
quently irreparable, but no older or more experienced head is at hand 
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to counsel and direct him. In this way many men grow up to be poor 
teachers without knowing it. They are conscious of growing in 
scholarly power and in acquired knowledge and they readily confuse 
these facts with increase in teaching skill.” 

It so happens that the question of visits by older teachers to the 
classrooms of younger teachers was fully and frankly discussed at once 
of the informal “ Smokers” which are coming to take so important a 
place in the life of Columbia College. At these gatherings all the 
teachers of College students, regardless of rank or faculty assignment, 
are welcome, and take part in the discussion upon a basis of entire 
equality. At the meeting in question several of the speakers saw much 
to be gained and little to be lost by such a system, and these included 
both those who would visit and those who would be visited. The 
majority however, emphasizing the fragile nature of the rapport be- 
tween teacher and class, which is the basis of all real teaching, expressed 
the belief that for a sensitive and high strung junior, the visit of a 
senior, no matter how well intentioned, would be likely to do more 
harm than good. Some of the men spoke from personal experience here 
and elsewhere. They felt that the visit, if one were made, should be by 
the junior upon the class of the senior teacher. These men said 
further that there were other ways, some of them in actual operation 
in Columbia College, in which the ends desired might be achieved. 
Among these were the plan of holding meetings of all the section 
teachers in a given course, both before it is begun and frequently 
throughout the term, in which the aims, subject matter and progress 
of the course are thoroughly considered and the younger men are en- 
couraged to unburden their souls as to their difficulties. It was pointed 
out that at Columbia practically all the work done by the younger 
teachers is in the sections of large courses. These meetings convey a 
number of useful hints to the more inexperienced men, tend to en- 
courage a spirit of friendly rivalry among the teachers, and in the judg- 
ment of those who advocate the plan, they give the older men indirectly 
plenty of information as to what the younger ones are doing in the 
class room. In some departments, the comparative success of each sec- 
tion teacher is checked by tabulating the proportion of the students 
from their classes who afterward elect more advanced work in the 
department. 

In this whole problem Columbia has one advantage which is not 
shared by all her sister institutions. The undergraduates, in over- 
whelming majority, really want to learn and protest vigorously regard- 
ing any class room in which the opportunity is denied them. 
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It may be said finally that the danger of poor undergraduate 
teaching has become less acute since the Committees on Instruction 
have been consulted with regard to initial appointments. These com- 
mittees have in general been able to see that proper weight in the depart- 
mental recommendations has been given to proved teaching skill, or 
in the case of inexperienced men, to the possession of those personal 
qualities which are pretty safe indications of potential teaching ability. 

bee gel Ss 


The publication of a collection of hymns especially associated with 
and suitable for use in St. Paul’s Chapel has been in contemplation for 
some years, and shortly after Commencement a small volume was issued 
containing ninety-four selections. While the vol- 
ume which was designated as “advance sheets ” 
was necessarily incomplete and to some extent only tentative it served 
a very useful purpose during the Summer Session, and has led to the 
appointment by the President of a committee to prepare a second and 
enlarged edition. It is proposed that the Hymnal shall include the 
most noteworthy hymns familiar throughout the English speaking 
world, omitting, however, such as have only their familiarity to recom- 
mend them, and that every effort shall be made to bring together 
hymns in Latin, German, English and other languages that have 
scholarly associations, great literary beauty, or spiritual significance 
which, because of the fact that they do not express the ordinary 
theological formulas, are not included in existing collections. The 
Committee also hope to include a number of hymns distinctively our 
own, especially appropriate to Columbia and expressive of the spirit of 
the University, and they bespeak contributions and suggestions from 
both officers and alumni. So far as known this is the first attempt 
which has been made to compile a Hymnal expressly for a university 
chapel and it is believed that the work if successfully executed will add 
greatly to the interest and impressiveness of the services of St. Paul’s 
and to its cherished associations. Taper 
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‘Once again the registration of the Summer Session has caused as- 
tonishment by its extraordinary figures. An increase of over a thou- 
sand in an enrollment of five thousand six hundred is certainly phenom- 
enal when one considers the peculiar conditions of 
summer instruction that tend to hinder rather than 
to increase attendance. The times are not supposed to encourage any 
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unnecessary outlay of money, and yet Columbia drew to its fifteenth 
Summer Session hundreds from the far south and west, upon whose 
income the railroad fares alone must have represented a heavy tax. 

This concentrated, intensive period of study, with its wide range of 
subjects and yet limited program, its freedom of election and yet high 
standard, has not only established itself firmly in the University pro- 
gram, but is pressing its influence upon the general policy of the whole 
institution. Through its Summer Session, Columbia is giving oppor- 
tunity for the unrestrained development of many educational tendencies 
that have already proved their value, but which could not otherwise have 
come so soon into their own. 


J.C. ©: 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


OCTOBER MEETING 


General Administration—(1) The 
thanks of the Trustees were tendered: 

To Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D., Dalton 
Professor of Physiology, and Mrs. 
Lee for their gift of $20,000 to estab- 
lish the Lee Fund, the income of which 
is to be applied to meet the cost of 
equipment and research in the De- 
partment of Physiology, and for their 
gift of $2,000 for work in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology for the academic 
year 1914-15. 

To the anonymous donor of $7,500 
toward the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund. 

To the donor of the sum of $2,500 
to be credited to the Anonymous Gift 
for Surgical Research. 

To M. Hartley Dodge, of the Class 
of 1903, for his gift of $2,000 to be 
applied toward special expenses at 
Camp Columbia. 

To the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $2,000 to be added to the Hart- 
ley Scholarship Fund. 

To the donors of the sum of $1,450 
to be applied toward salaries in the 
Department of Philosophy for the 
academic year I9I4—-I5. 

To the anonymous donor of $1,360 
to be applied to the expenses of the 
Department of Pharmacology for the 
year 1914-15 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift 
of $1,000 to be applied toward salaries 
in the Department of Social Science 
for the academic year 1914-15; and 
for his gift of $100 to be applied 
toward the maintenance of the 
Deutsches Haus for the academic year 
IQI4-I5. 

To the Royal Netherlands Govern- 
ment for their gift of $875 for the 
Queen Wilhelmina Lectureship for 
the year I913-14. 

To Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins for 
her gift of $500 to provide equip- 
ment in the Department of Physics for 
engineering students. 


To the Association of National 
Advertising Managers for their gift 
of $375, the final installment of the 
stipend of the fellowship in advertis- 
ing research for the academic year 
1913-14. 

To the Germanistic Society of 
America for their gift of $300 to be 
applied toward salaries in the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of 
$175 for the purchase of books on 
labor. 

To the New Jersey Alumni Club of 
Columbia University for their gift of 
$60 to be applied toward the tuition 
fee of a designated student. 

To Mr. Hermann Struck for his gift 
of twelve etchings for the Deutsches 
Haus. 

(2) The president reported the re- 
arrangement that had been made in 
regard to the work of the several 
holders of the William Bayard Cut- 
ting Travelling Fellowships, whose 
plans had been interrupted by the 
European War. 

(3) The Alumni were invited to 
nominate, purstiant to the terms of the 
resolution adopted by the Trustees on 
December 7, 1908, as amended, an 
alumnus to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Edward B. 
Coe, the person so named nominated 
to serve, if elected, until June 30, 1920, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Paragraph D of said resolution. 

(4) The Clerk reported that the 
late John Edward Marsh had be- 
queathed to the University a collection 
of books on science. 

(5) The President reported, that 
in accordance with the will of the late 
George W. Hill, the Library had re- 
ceived 2,000 bound volumes and 4,000 
unbound volumes chiefly relating to 
mathematics and astronomy. 

Financial Administration—(6) The 
Budget for 1914-15, adopted March 2, 
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1OI14, was amended by certain rear- 
rangements in the Departments of 
Anatomy, Biological Chemistry, Elec- 
trical Engineering, English, History, 
Pathology and the Practice of Medi- 
cine and the Summer Session. 

(7) The Financial Committee re- 
ported the receipt of twelve thousand 
dollars, the legacy of Susan E. John- 
son Hudson, to establish the John 
Visscher Wheeler Scholarship Fund. 

(8). Thirteen Trustees being pres- 
ent, the sale of the Van Wyck Farm 
at Fishkill, New York, was approved, 
and the reconveyance to Mr. William 
T. Blodgett of the property at Fish- 
kill, New York, known as the Blodgett 
Farm, was authorized 

(9) The purchase by the Finance 
Committee of the northerly half of 
the block, 116th Street and 117th 
Street and Amsterdam and Morning- 
side Avenues, was approved. 

(10) The Budget for the year 1913- 
14 was amended by additional appro- 
priations for diplomas and_ scholar- 
ships. 

(11) The Treasurer presented his 
report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, which was referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

(12) The President laid before the 
Board a report from the Treasurer of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology 
for the expenditure of the Vreeland 
Trust Fund for the year ending June 
30, 1914. 

Educational 
Appointments. 

Upon the nomination of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, M. Geouffre de Lap- 
radelle, Professor of International 
Public Law in the University of Paris, 
to be Visiting French Professor for 
the academic year 1914-15, vice M. 
Paul Hazard, prevented by war from 
entering on his duties. 

' Upon the nomination of the Aus- 
trian Ministry of Public Instruction, 
Eugen Oberhummer, Ph.D., Professor 
of Geography in the University of 
Vienna, to be Visiting Austrian Pro- 
fessor for the academic year IQI4-I5. 

Earle B. Babcock, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Chicago, to be Lecturer 
for the first half of the academic 
year. 

Magdeleine Carret, Lic. es L., As- 
sociate in Romance Languages and 
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Literatures, to be Director of the 
Maison Francaise from July 1, 1914, 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 

Paul C. Holter, A.B., to be Secretary 
of Appointments from July 1, 1914, 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 

(Upon the nomination of the 
Trustees of Barnard College.) 

Magdeleine Carret, Lic. es L., to be 
Associate in Romance Languages and 
Literatures. 

(Upon the nomination of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Extension 
Teaching). 

English: Allan Abbott, Edgar White 
Burrill, C. C. Pearce, Rupert Taylor. 

Education: Franklin T. Baker, 
Thomas H. Briggs, Genevieve Lenore 
Coy, Minnie Herts-Heniger, Milo 
Burdette Hillegas, Sarah Louise Mont- 
gomery, Annie FE. Moore, Naomi 
Norsworthy, Susie E. Purvis. 

French: Anna Woods Ballard, Stani- 
las LeRoy, Harold Elmer Mantz, J. A. 
Vaeth. 

Psychology: Louis E. Bisch. 

Agriculture: F, J. Burgdorff. 

Philosophy: John J. Coss, Matthew 
T. McClure. 

Domestic Science: Elsa Frame. 

Fine Arts: Robert Paul Gray. 

Biblical Literature: Richard Morse 
Hodge. 

Commerce: G. G. Huebner, Charles 
E. Mather. 

French and Italian: Joseph L. Russo. 

Physical Education: Gerald Wee- 
man. 

Physics: Roger B. Saylor, Morris 
F, Weinrich. 

Architecture: DeWitt C. Pond. 

Spanish: G, Laguardia. 

(Upon the nomination of the Medi- 
cal Faculty.) 

Cornelius G. Coakley, M.D., to be 
Professor of Laryngology from July 
1, 1914, during the pleasure of the 
Trustees. 

Homer F. Swift, M.D., to be As- 
sociate Professor of Practice of Medi- 
cine from July 1, 1914, during the 
pleasure of the Trustees. 

Anatomy: Francis W. Heagey, In- 
structor (from Jan. I, 1915); Otto C. 
Pickhardt, Assistant; John A. Vietor, 
Assistant. 

Biological Chemistry: Edgar G. 
Miller, Jr., Associate; (vice A. P. 
Lothrop, resigned) ; Benjamin Horo- 
witz, Associate (vice W. H. Eddy, 
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resigned) ; A. D. Emmett, Instructor 
(vice S. Morgulis, resigned; Kobert 
Bersohn, Assistant (vice C. Weisman, 
resigned). 

Pathology: G. M. Mackenzie, Assist- 
ant; Henry A. Riley, Assistant; H. S. 
Howe, Assistant; V. B. Seidler, Assist- 
ant. 

Practice of Medicine: Francis R. 
Fraser, Instructor; Albert R. Lamb, 
Instructor; R. L. Cecil, Instructor; 
H. S. Howe, Instructor. 

Laryngology: Richard Frothingham. 
Instructor; Gerhard H. Cocks, In- 
structor. 

(Upon the recommendation of the 
Director of the Summer Session.) 

Botany: Cecil Yampolsky, Assistant. 

Chemistry: Kenneth P. Monroe, As- 
sistant. 

Economics: Donald S. Tucker, As- 
sistant. 

English: Dorothy Brewster, Assist- 
ant; Mrs. Ida M. Van Doren, Assist- 
ant. 

Geology: Fritz Berckhemer, Assist- 
ant. 

History: P. W. Slosson, Assistant; 
'W. W. Pierson, Assistant; Martin W. 
Smith, Assistant. 

Law: James P. McBaine, Instructor; 
George Clark, Instructor; Stephen A. 
McIntire, Instructor; Charles G. Cos- 
ter, Assistant. 

Physical Education: William  D. 
Hartshorne, Jr., Assistant. 


Religion: Walter S. Athearn, In- 
structor. 
Romance Languages: Milton A. 


Buchanan, Instructor; Philip M. Hay- 
den, Instructor. 
Slavonic Languages: John D. Prince, 
Instructor. 
Stenography: B. F. Cooley, Assist- 
ant. 
(Teachers College) 


Biology: Caroline E. Stackpole, In- 
structor. 

Chemistry: Herbert E. Eastlack, As- 
sistant; Genevieve D. Howell, Assist- 
ant. 

Educational Administration: David 
E. Weglein, Assistant. 

Elementary Education: Gertrude E. 
Bacon, Assistant; Phoebe J. Thayer, 
Assistant. 

English: Anne D. Blitz, Assistant; 
Helen E. Diller, Assistant. 

Demonstration School: Maud Keat- 
or, Critic Teacher. 
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Drawing and Design: Emanuel 
Lyons, Assistant. 

Foods and Cookery: Marion Miner, 
Assistant; Anne D. Blitz, Assistant. 

History of Education: Jessie L. 
Lowson, Assistant; H. Mary Cushman, 
Assistant. 

Household Arts Education: Florence 
E. Winchell, Assistant. 

Mathematics: Florence L. Weeks, 
Assistant. 

Nutrition: Mrs. Jessamine C. Wil- 
liams, Assistant. 

Philosophy of Education: Thomas 
Alexander, Assistant. 

Physical Education: Winifred L. 
Mayhall, Assistant; Mrs. B. Adler, As- 
sistant; Carrie Ashcroft, Instructor. 

Kindergarten Education: Edith 
Ruebsam, Assistant. 

Textiles and Clothing: Dorothy W. 
Donnan, Assistant; Mildred Booth, 
Assistant; Margaret Becker, Assistant. 

(14) Assignments. 

Geouffre de Lapradelle, Visiting 
French Professor for the academic 
year I9I4-15, to a seat in the Faculty 
of Political Science. 

Eugen Oberhummer, Ph.D., Visiting 
Austrian Professor for the academic 
year IQI4-I5 to a seat in the Faculty 
of Pure Science. 

(15) Elections of representatives 
to the University Council from the 
various faculties, terms to expire June 
30, I917, were reported as follows: 
Law—Professor Henry S. Redfield, to 
succeed himself: Medicine—Professor 
M. Allen Starr, M.D., to succeed him- 
self; and Political Science—Professor 
Meee A. Dunning, to succeed him- 
self. 

(16) Requests for cancellation of 
leaves of absence granted: 

Grace A. Hubbard, A.M., Associate 
Professor of English in Barnard Col- 
lege had been granted leave for the 
entire year. 

Thomas S$. Fiske, Ph.D., Professor 
of Mathematics, had been granted 
leave for the first half-year 

James H. McGregor, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Zoology, had been 
granted leave for the first half-year. 

(17) Leaves of Absence: 

Henri F. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures for the first half of 
the present academic year. 

Maurice Prévot, Associate in Archi- 
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tecture, from October 1, 1914, to the 
end of the academic year. 

(18) Appointments Confirmed: 
For the academic year 1913-14. 

F. A. Halsey, Associate in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

1B OAV Longacre, Associate in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

F,. F. Nickel, Associate in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 
For the academic year 1914-15. 

Roy C. Faulwetter, Assistant in Bot- 


any. 

Gilbert D. Fish, Assistant in Civil 
Engineering. 

Philip L. Davis, Assistant in Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

C. E. Davis, Assistant in Engineer- 
ing Chemistry. 

A. J. Scarlett, Laboratory Assistant 
in Physical Chemistry. 

Alexander Lowy, Laboratory Assist- 
ant in Electro-Chemistry. 

John C. Baker, Laboratory Assistant 
in Engineering Chemistry. 

Seabury C. Mastick, non-resident 
Lecturer on Chemical Patents. 

S. C. Cooper, Assistant in Electrical 
Engineering. (Appointment to date 
from October I, IQI4.) 

aoe Taylor, Instructor in Eng- 
lish. 


James I. Osborne, Instructor in 
English. 

Samuel H. Knight, Assistant in 
Palaeontology. 

Marjorie O’Connell, Curator in 
Palaeontology. (Appointment to date 


from August I, 1914, during absence 
of Dr. Paul Hulsenbeck on war duty.) 

Traugott Boehme, Lecturer in the 
Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

Robert E. MacAlarney, Associate in 
Journalism. 

Frederick A. Halsey, Associate in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

F. V. D. Longacre, 
Mechanical Engineering. 

F. O. Willhofft, Instructor in 
Mechanical Engineering (vice C. O. 
Riedel, resigned; appointment to date 
from September 15, 1914). 

Leon Fraser, Assistant in Politics. 

Walter Eucken, Assistant in Social 
Economy. 

Charles Packard, Instructor in Zool- 


Associate in 


ogy. 
(19) Resignations. 

(To take effect June 30, 1914.) 
Adam M. Miller, A.M., as Assistant 
Professor of Anatomy. 
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James W. Jobling, M.D., as Assistant 
Professor of Pathology. 

Malcolm M. Roy, A.B., as Secretary 
of Appointments. 

(20) Promotions. 

Alwin M. Pappenheimer, M.D., As- 
sociate in Pathology, to be Assistant 
Professor of Pathology. 

Ethel Sturtevant, A.M., Lecturer in 
English at Barnard College, to be In- 
structor in English. 


NOVEMBER MEETING 


General Administration—(21) The 
President presented his Annual Report 
for the year ending June 30, 1914, 
which was ordered printed for distri- 
bution. 

(22) The President laid before the 
Trustees a detailed report from the 
Comptroller regarding the fire in Uni- 
versity Hall on October 10, which 
stated that the loss on building and 
contents, estimated at about $125,000, 
was fully covered by insurance. 

(23) The thanks of the Trustees 
were tendered: 

To Mr. William K. Vanderbilt for 
his gift of $113,750 toward the fund 
for the purchase of East Field. 

To the Class of 1890 Arts and Mines 
for their gift of $1,500 on account of 
the cost of the Class memorial to be 
presented at Commencement 1015. 

To the Royal Netherlands Govern- 
ment for their gift of $875, to be ap- 
plied toward the salary of the Queen 
Wilhelmina Lectureship. 

To Mr. A. Eilers for his gift of $50 
to be applied toward the maintenance 
of the Deutsches Haus for the academ- 
ic year IQI4-15. 

To Mr. Richard H. Troy, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., for his gift of $4, to be 
used for the benefit.of the Law School. 

To Mrs. Laura Johnson Carmalt, 
Executrix of the late Mrs. Susan E 
Johnson Hudson, a granddaughter of 
President Samuel Johnson, for the con- 
tinued interest in the University on 
the part of one of Dr. Johnson’s de- 
scendants which is evinced by Mrs. 
Hudson’s bequest of a fund for the 
endowment of a scholarship. 

To the family of President Samuel 
Johnson for their gift of the library 
of Dr. Johnson, comprising about 3,000 
volumes. 

To Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall 
and his sisters for their gift of the 
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diploma of the Rev. John Rutgers 
Marshall, of the Class of 1770. 

(24) The President stated for the 
information of the Trustees that, 
through a provision in the will of the 
late Hugo Reisinger, Hon. A.M., the 
University would receive the sum of 
$100,000, to be used for the endowment 
of a chair in the History of Art. 

(25) The President reported that 
the Van Wyck Farm at Fishkill, N. Y., 
had been sold, as well as the machin- 
ery, live stock and produce; and that 
the Blodgett Farm will be returned to 
Mr. Blodgett on November 30, 1914. 

Financial Administration—(26) The 
Budget, as adopted March 2, 1914, was 
amended as regards clerical assistance 
in the Treasurer’s office and by certain 
rearrangements in the Department of 


Neurology. 

Educational. Administration—(27) 
Leaves of Absence: 

Professor Jackson FE. Reynolds, 


LL.B., Associate Professor of Law, for 
the first half of the current academic 
year. 

Edward L. Kurtz, E.M., Assistant 
Professor of Mining, for the entire 
academic year. 

(28) Appointments. 

Warfield T. Longcope, M.D., Bard 
Professor of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, to the Board of Managers of 
the George Crocker Special Research 
Fund, vice Dr. Janeway, resigned. 
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(Upon the nomination of the Medi- 
cal Faculty.) 

Siegfried Wachsman, M.D., to be 
Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

George Ludwig LaPorte, M.D., to be 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine. 

Bernard Sutro Oppenheimer, M.D., 
to be Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. 

S. Philip Goodhart, M.D., to be As- 
sistant Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

Arthur P. Coll, M.D., to be Instruct- 
or in Laryngology. 

John Leshure, M.D., to be Instructor 
in Laryngology. 

(Upon the nomination of the Admin- 
istrative Board of Extension Teach- 


ing.) 

I WANTS rbhieee ee Roos an ocae Botany 
Marler. papcock.scra. sae een French 
Richard Es Dodgets arenes Geography 
Maturin (ME “Dondo.2s esas French 
Dickson H. Leavens..... Mathematics 
Henry F. Monroe..International Law 
Wie VV ercOnor sen Ere eerie History 
(Gv eam CITSS] ltrs We cen eer Chemistry 
Pathe Soh tlc a asi ce Architecture 


(29) Appointments Confirmed: 

Roscoe Conkling Ensign Brown, to 
be Associate in Journalism. 

Dean S. Fansler, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in English. 

The Trustees adjourned to meet on 
Monday, the seventh day of December 
next, at the usual hour and at the 
University. 


to be 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 1913-14 


T was my good fortune as holder of the Gilder Fellowship in this 
University to spend in Europe the thirteen months immediately 
preceding the war. I used the opportunity for extensive travel and 
general acclimatization rather than for specialized research, and 
was thus able to get an extensive survey of the European scheme on 
the eve of a cataclysm from which it may emerge entirely altered. 
No one can predict how truly that year will mark the “end of an 
era.” It seems true, however, that most of the tendencies of democ- 
racy, social reform, and international understanding, to whose de- 
velopment I gave my most eager attention, have been snapped off 
like threads, perhaps never to be pieced together again. And the 
material development, so striking in Germany and Italy, the re- 
building of the cities and the undertaking of vast communal projects, 
will be indefinitely checked, from sheer want of capital, wasted in 
the war. 

No one was more innocent than I of the impending horror. In 
fact, this menacing “armed camp” actually seemed to bristle in less 
sharply defined lines when seen at close range. Public opinion 
seemed far less violent than I had expected. In England there was 
the persistent hostility to Compulsory Service, the gnawing compunc- 
tion at the folly of the Boer War, the complete subsidence of the 
panic over German invasion. In France, there was the unyielding 
opposition to the new three-years’ military law, culminating in the 
radical victory at the April parliamentary elections, a clear national 
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